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INTRODUCTION 

Oijing  to  one  coiianon  characteristic  —  industrialization  — 
city  planning  thought  in  the  industrially  advanced  countries,  both 
capitalist  and  socialist,  asks  similar  questions  but  vd.th  a  radi- 
cal difference.  The  difference  stems  from  the  essentially  anti- 
thetical ends  to  which  the  two  political  systems  put  their  indus- 
trial technology.  Tliis  difference  affects  their  planning  goals 
and,  consequently,  their  urban  practice  and  theory.  Scholars  in 
both  systems  seek  to  understand  the  process  oi  \irbanization,  the 
nature  of  urban  ciilturc,  what  causes  rapid  development  in  some 
cities,  slow  in  others,  and  stagnation  in  still  others.  But 
whereas  one  system,  geared  to  respond  mainly  to  private  gain, 
frustrates  such  study,  the  other  encoiirages  it  by  making  possible 
vast  urban  experimentation  thanks  to  the  public  ownership  of  all 
land  and  material  resources  and  the  central  planning  of  national 
life  for  the  common  good.  In  contrast  with  the  generally  passive 
forecasting  of  spontaneous  urban  development  in  capitalist  coun- 
tries, active  planning  is  s  universal  characteilstic  in  socialist 
city  development. 
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Socialist  city  planning  vias  pioneered  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  began  v.dthin  a  ruined,  mostly  rural,   economy,  vdthout  skilled 
cadres,  vjithout  historic  precedent,  vdth  only  Utopian  models  and 
meager  scientific  data  to  go  by.     Hypotheses  had  to  be  reasoned 
out  and  tested,   and  experience  accumulated  on  which  theory  could 
be  built  and  perfected.     These  efforts  vrere  hampered,  in  its  early 
period,  by  the  country's  crash  program  to  promote  construction  of 
basic  industry,   and  rudely  disrupted  later  by  the  devastation  of 
VJorld  Vi'ar  II.     The  long  period  of  reconstruction  which  followed 
had  once  again  awarded  highest  priority  to  industrialization  and 
a  secondary  place  to  city  development.     Hot  until  the  1960's  could 
resources  be  diverted  in  increasing  quantities  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  cities  and  significant  strides  made  in  city  planning  prac- 
tice and  theory. 

Socialist  urban  theory  has  closely  followed  practice.     As 
field  data  disproved  previously  held  notions,   critical  public  de- 
bates ensued  on  the  need  to  adjust  principles  in  order  to  raise 
city  development  to  a  higher  level.     Increased  experience  vjith  ur- 
ban development  and  administration  since  the  1960's  has  gradually 
revised  old  positions  regarding  the  control  of  city  size.     There 
is  a  groTiing  recognition  of  the  unity  of  metropolitan  urban  devel- 
opment.    And  central  plaraiing  has  gradually  delegated  greater  fin- 
ancial responsibility  and  decision-maMng  powers  to  municipalities. 

The  Soviet  pioneering  eiJ^erience  in  socialist  city  planning 
provided  a  solid  base  for  urban  development  in  the  countries  that 
have  gone  socialist  after  World  War  II.     Though  city  planning 
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differs  somewhat  in  each  of  them  —  influenced  as  it  inust  be  by  a 
respectively  unique  history  and  econoinic,  political,  and  cultural 
heritage  —  their  ccirjinon  socialist  structure  and  goals  have  moved 
urban  development  and  thought  in  all  of  them  along  similar  lines. 
Most  English  literature  on  socialist  cities  deals  vjith  the  Soviet 
Union.  Except  for  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  little  has  been  publish- 
ed, unfortunately,  about  cities  in  other  socialist  countries. 

As  one  reads  the  English  literature  on  socialist  cities  one 
becomes  auare  of  discrepancies  between  what  socialist  ■^^^raters 
state  about  the  goals  and  principles  of  socialist  city  planning 
and  how  American  observers  interpret  them.  Even  what  the  most 
educated  ijr.erican  eye  sees  appears  to  be  conditioned  by  an  anti- 
socialist  ideological  bias.  American  social  scientists  tend  to 
generalize  their  findings  in  American  society  and  project  these 
generalizations  to  the  qualitatively  different  socialist  society. 
There  appears  to  be  a  basic  inability,  or  unwillingness,  on  the 
part  of  American  scholars  to  look  objectively  at  socialist  soc- 
iety, cities  and  urban  theory  and  judge  them  on  their  ot-.ti  merits. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  SELSCTED  V/OHKS 


Blujnenfeld,  Hans.  "Russian  City  Planning  of  the  l8th  and  Early 
IJ'th  Centuries."  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Architectural 
Historians,  Vol.  h,   Nos.  1-U,  January-October  19hh,   pp.  22- 
33.  Diagrams. 

Most  Russian  cities  were  founded  in  three  periods:   (l)  the 
pioneer  period  (reign  of  P^ter  I),  (2)  the  period  of  city 
replanning  in  the  l8th  century  tradition  of  tovin  design 
(reign  of  Catherine  II),  and  (3)  the  period  of  city-plan  im- 
plementation in  the  "Empire"  style  (reign  of  jUexander  I). 
The  radiocentric,  rectangular,  fan  shaped,  and  diagonal  street 
patterns  were  usedj  many  city  plans  were  of  mixed  types. 

The  distinct  patterns  these  periods  had  stairped  upon  Russian 
cities  differ  from  those  developed  in  vrestern  Europe  and 
America.  Russian  cities  have  more  varied  street  plans.  They 
share  vath  their  European  counterpart  the  emphasis  on  a 
•   strong  city  center.  But  their  plazas,  avenues,  boulevards, 
and  streets  are  xdder  and  the  buildings  are  lower  and  more 
uniform  in  appearance. 

For  a  time  Soviet  planners  thought  that  modern  industrial 
cities  should  have  radically  new,  centerless,  patterns.  But 
the  traditional  concept  of  the  Russian  city  prevailed.  Con- 
temporary city  plans  emphasize  a  definite  center. 

Blumenfeld,  Hans.  "Regional  and  City  Planning  in  the  Soviet 

Union."  Task,  No.  3,  October  19^2,  pp.  33-52.  Maps.  Plans. 

Dravjings  on  his  planning  experience  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Blumenfeld  describes  the  vast  scale  and  problems  of  Soviet 
city  building  and  the  development  of  city  and  regional  plan- 
ning between  1517  and  I  orld  War  II. 

Having  placed  all  land  in  the  public  domain,  the  nevT  regime 
at  once  expanded  city  planning.  Following  European  experi- 
ence, it  planned  new  cities  along  garden-city  lines,  zoned 
the  old  cities,  built  parks,  reclaimed  waterfronts,  added  new 
quarters,  and  began  to  improve  streets  and  municipal  services. 
Until  the  first  Five  Year  Plan,  its  planners  continued  to 
forecast  the  future  by  projecting  past  trends.  But  in  1927, 
"forecasting  of  what  people  might  be  expected  to  do  was  re- 
placed by  a  coordinated  plan  of  what  they  intended  'to  do." 

The  author  describes  the  early  stages  of  integrated  national 
planning  and  the  evolution  of  its  planning  concepts  and  meth- 
ods. Based  on  the  principle  of  proceeding  from  the  whole  to 
the  part,  economic  and  social  planning  set  goals,  determined 
quantities  and  fixed  locations  to  pave  the  way  for  physical 
planning  and  construction. 
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Reeicr.sl  Planning.     Following  a  brief  sketch  of  the  typically 
iinperialist  regional  economic  pattern  of  Tsarist  Russia, 
Blumenfeld  describes  Soviet  regional  planning  policy  vathin 
the  frametrork  of  the  national  economic  plan:     industrializa- 
tion of  backi'/ard  regions  |  location  of  varied-industry  ("com- 
binates")  nuclei  in  rural  areas  based  on  energy  and  rau- 
naterial  resources;  limiting  big-city  grovrth  and  developing 
cities  50,C00  to  1,C00,C00  population  —  the  size  range  con- 
sidered most  suitable  for  full  development  of  municipal  ser- 
vices and  cultural  lifei   and  rational  redistribution  of  agri- 
culture.    He  also  describes  the  types  of  Soviet  regions  and 
the  similarities  and  differences  between  Soviet  regional 
planning  and  long-range  planning  in  unplanned  economies.     He 
then  depicts  a  typical  Soviet  regional  planning  team:     its 
organization,  project  assignment,   fee  system,  methods  of 
planning  and  plan  implementation. 

City  Planning.     Soviet  city  building  had  a  hard  start.     En- 
grossed in  debates  over  the  ideal  socialist  city  pattern  and 
long-range  plaiming,  its  planners  let  early  city  building  go 
unguided  causing  crudeness  and  waste  in  construction.     Gradu- 
ally workable  planning  methods  emerged.     To  speed  it,  the 
planning  process  was  phased  in  three  stages;     1)     Investiga- 
tion and  presentation  of  dataj   2)  Development  and  legal  adop- 
tion of  a  long-range  land-use  plan|   and  3)  Preparation  of  a 
short-range  construction  plan. 

Blumenfeld  describes  the  evolution  of  Soviet  land  use  plan- 
ning standards!  integration  of  urban  and  peripheral  rioral 
land  uses J  urban  design j   early  theory  on,   and  versions  of, 
the  superblock  —  the  basic  unit  of  Soviet  city  building;   the 
function  of  a  tj^pical  city  planning  toan"";   and  the  legal  re- 
viev7,   adoption  and  enforcement  of  a  land  use  plan. 

In  an  extended  discussion,   the  author  describes  housing  con- 
ditions under  the  Tsar  and  the  Soviet  housing  reform.s|  the 
special  housing  problems  created  by  the  backt:ard  bviilding 
industry  and  the  rapid  industrial  and  urban  groirthj  the  early 
emergency  housing;   early  housing  theory  and  the  evolution  of 
standard  housing  types  and  community  facilities;  the  develop- 
ment of  prefabri cation  and  rapid  construction  techniques  and 
the  growth  of  the  housing  inventory. 


-^    For  a  detailed  description  see  the  author's  "Soviet  City 
Planning:     An  Example."     American  Review  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Vol.  VI,   i-Io.  1,  November  19hh,  PP.  53-65,   reprinted  in  Plan- 
ning and  Re construction  Yearbook,  19U6.     London:     Todd  Re- 
ference  Books,  Ltd.,  pp.   250-260.  ' 
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Meyer,  Hannes.  "The  Soviet  Architect."  Task,  No.  3,  October 
lS^h2,   pp.  2ii-32.  Illustrated. 

The  Socialist  Revolution,  Meyer  observes,   altered  the  role  of 
Russian  architects  from  serving  a  privileged  minority  to  ser- 
ving the  people.     The  current  neo-classical  So-i/iet  architec- 
ture reflects  a  transition  from  Russia's  past  to  its  dynamic 
present.     But  new  trends  appear  in  the  modern  buildings  along 
the  Volga-Don  Canal  project  and  in  Moscow's  latest  subway 
stations . 

Meyer  briefly  describes  the  Soviet  Union's  social  structure 
and  its  current  building  goals  and  programj   the  growth  of  its 
architectural  profession,  its  form  of  practice,   and  curricula 
in  arcliitectural  schools j  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  architects  and  social  and  legal  controls  over  their  acti- 
vities j  the  effects  of  public  land  ownership  on  architectural 
practice!  the  function  of  the  Federation  of  Soviet  /.rcliitects 
and  its  responsibilities  to  its  membership  and  to  society^ 
and  the  function  of  the  Soviet  i^cademy  of  Architecture  and 
its  several  institutes. 

The  author  then  describes  four  stages  of  architectural  devel- 
opment during  the  periods  of  Reconstruction  and  the  I\!EP  (New 
Economic  Policy),   and  the  three  Five  Year  Plans  of  1928-1932, 
1933-1937,   and  1938-19^2. 

The  Period  of  Reconstruction  and  the  NEP.     Painters,    :^c  ilp- 
tors,   and  cinema  and  theater  artists,  rather  than  arciiitects, 
led  in  design.      "Individualistic  and  anarchistic,   each  of 
them  struggled  to  put  forward  his  oim  particular   'ism'"  obli- 
vious to  the  needs  and  acts  of  the  people  while  crude  recon- 
struction proceeded  unguided  and  >?ith  extremely  limited  re- 
sources. 

The  Period  of  the  First  Five  Year  Plan,  1928-1932.     jjl  avail- 
able resources  and  millions  of  workers  x<rere  moved  to  new 
sites  to  build  500  huge  industrial  centers.     Hostile  to  the 
new  regime,  technical  professionals  tended  to  remain  in  the 
big  cities.     The  advanced  ideas  of  imported  architects  colli- 
ded lath  the  limited  resources  of  the  backward  building  in- 
dustry.    Megalomania  gripped  housing  design;     dwelling  "com- 
bines" were  built  for  1,000  to  3,000  tenants  per  block  pro- 
vided ^ri-th  "factory  kitchens"   serving  10,000  to  25,000  meals 
per  day.     The  govei-nment  e:;qDerimented  i-ath  ne^^^  types  of  public 
buildings:     clubs,   sanatoria,   schools,  but  housing  was  assign- 
ed a  low  priority. 
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The  Period  of  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan,  1933-1937.  The  rate 
of  economic  groxrbh  increased,  production  of  consumer  goods 
expanded,  incomes  rose,  life  greu  gaier.  National  attention 
focused  on  family  life.  New  superblock  housing  carefully 
separated  the  private  from  the  communal  aspects  of  life.  New 
thousands  of  technical  graduates  spurred  some  decentraliza- 
tion of  planning  and  technical  aid  to  construction  in  the 
hinterland.  Retired  foreign  architects  viere  being  replaced 
■with  native  young  architects.  Russian  architects  reexamined 
their  architectural  heritage  and  gradually  synthesized  the 
traditional  vath  the  modern.  Heated  debates  developed  over 
designs  for  the  Palace  of  Soviets,  buildings  along  the  iioscov:- 
Don  Canal,  and  Moscow's  subway  stations.  Nei;  cities  rose  in 
remote  regions.  The  Hoscoxf  Plan  established  the  principles 
of  Soviet  city  planning. 

The  Pai-iod  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan,  1938-19142.  Three 
principal  national  goals  emerged:  to  overcome  and  surpass 
the  advanced  economies  of  Europe  and  the  United  States;  to 
vastly  increase  consumer  goods  production!  and  to  raise  the 
cultural  and  technical  levels  of  workers.  The  newely  set  up 
People's  Commisariat  for  Building  Materials  focused  attention 
on  the  backvrardness  of  the  building  industry  and  stressed 
mechanization  of  building  and  the  use  of  rapid  construction 
methods  on  the  si-be.  Megalomania  in  construction  was  attack- 
ed; smaller  industrial  and  urban  centers  X'irere  advocated. 
Two  outstanding  events  marked  development  in  architecture: 
the  1939-19141  USSR  Agricultural  'i^Mbition  in  Moscow  and  the 
award  of  Stalin  Prizes  for  architectural  achievement.  The 
first  stimulated  ideas  on  rural  planning  and  architecture. 
The  second  rewarded  harmoneous  use  of  materials,  fineness 
in  detail,  and  painstaking  workmanship. 

Blumenfeld,  Hans.  "The  Soviet  Housing  Problem."  The  .American 
Review  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  November  19U5, 
pp.  12-25. 

The  author  describes  and  discusses; 

1.  The  housing  background  against  which  the  living  habits, 
attitudes,  and  standards  of  the  Soviet  people  were  formed; 
the  pre-revolutionary  rural  and  nomad  housing  of  the  many 
ethnic  groups  in  the  several  geographic  areas,  and  the 
housing  of  vjorkers  and  upper-income  classes  in  cities. 

2.  The  revolution's  housing  reforms  and  its  subsequent  exper- 
ience in  nationalized-housing  management. 

3.  Makesliift  housing  in  pioneer  settlements  during  the  early 
stages  of  industrialization. 

U.  Construction,  in  the  1930' s,  of  single-family  houses  in 
rural  and  urban-fringe  areas,  walk-up  apartment  buildings 
in  cities,  elevator  apartment  houses  along  avenues  and 

waterfrcnbs. 
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$.     Housing  construction  policy:  all  neu  housing  as  integra- 
ted parts  of  traffic-free  neighborhood  superblocks  pro- 
vided Tjith  child-care  and  communiti'-  facilities. 

6.  Sliifts  in  site  planning  and  architectural  design. 

7.  The  pre-war  achievements:  development  of  the  b\iilding 
industry  and  of  prefabricationj  rise  in  building  labor 
force  and  skills;  doubling  of  housing  supply;  extensive 
alteration  of  old  buildings. 

8.  Wartime  emergency-housing  construction, 

9.  The  postwar  housing  program  and  the  trend  toward  high- 
rise  apartment  buildings. 

Hazard,  John  N.  Soviet  Housing  Law.  New  Haven,  Connecticut: 
Yale  University  Press,  1939.  178  Tables.  Bibliography, 

Hasard's  acquaintance  vd-th  Soviet  housing  law  comes  from  a 
three-year  study  in  a  Soviet  law  school  and  residence  in  var- 
ious kinds  of  Moscow  dwellings.  In  his  book,  he  analyzes 
statutes  and  reports  observed  court  practices.  Throughout 
the  work,  he  compares  the  concepts  and  practices  of  Soviet 
housing  lax\Ts  >.d.th  those  of  Common  Law  in  the  United  States. 

In  Chapter  I,  "Housing  and  the  Revolution,"  the  author  defines 
the  main  points  of  Soxdet  housing  laws,  outlines  the  basic 
stages  through  which  the  laws  had  developed,  and  analyzes 
their  most  litigated  aspects.  He  describes  housing  oxmership 
and  types  of  buildings  before  the  rovolutionj  the  revolution's 
nationalization  of  land  and  buildings  and  its  rent  policy: 
and  the  management  problems  that  arose  in  the  transition  from 
private  to  public  ownership,  from  shortages  of  building  main- 
tenance materials,  and  due  to  heavy  migration  from  the  country 
to  the  cities. 

Other  chapters  deal  with  "Acquiring  the  Plight  to  Occupy  Dwel- 
ling Space,"  "The  Duty  to  Pay  Rent,"  "Other  Statutory  Duties 
of  Occupants  of  Di-Jelling  Space,"  the  "Duties  of  a  Lessor," 
"Temporary  Occupants  and  Sublessees,"  "Exchange  of  Dwelling 
Space,"  "Termination  of  Occupancy,"  "Resumption  of  Possession," 
"Disputes  and  Discipline,"  and  the  statutory  jurisdiction  and 
structure  of  the  "comradely  court." 

Of  the  volime's  two  appendiccv'^,  the  first  is  a  model  lease 
for  tenants  in  state-owned  dwellings  operated  by  local  Soviets, 
The  second  is  the  text  of  the  1937  "LaX'X  on  the  Preservation 
of  the  Housing  Fund  and  the  Iinprovement  of  Housing  in  Cities." 
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Carter,  Edward,  "3o\det  Architecture  Today."  Task,  Mo.  6,  Writer 
19hh'19\6,   pp.  38-li5.  Photos. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Carter,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  is  one  of  the  rare  attempts  by  a  wes- 
tern architectural  critic  to  study  Soviet  architecture  and 
its  motives  sympathetically.  It  traces  the  history  of  arch- 
itectural thought  in  the  USSR  since  the  revolution  and  ex- 
plains the  origin  and  victory  of  the  neoclassical  style  over 
the  Functionalist,  Constructivist  and  International  schools 
of  thought. 

The  author  points  out  that  no  criticism  of  the  ever  changing 
Soviet  architecture  can  be  definitive. 

Parker,  John  A.,  Maurice  F.  Parkins,  Alex  Peskin,  Barclay  G. 

Jones,  Barbara  V.  Forbes  and  Janet  Green.  An  Examination  of 
Soviet  Theory  and  Practice  in  City  and  Regional  Planning;. 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina;  Institute  for  Research  in  Soc- 
ial Science,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1952.  751  pp. 
Maps.  Tables.  Diagrams.  Selected  bibliography. 

A  thorough  examination  of  Soviet  city  and  regional  planning 
theory  and  practice  from  the  revolution  to  about  1950. 

Examining,  first,  the  influences  of  urbanization  in  the  Sov- 
iet Union,  the  authors  describe  the  vast  area  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  affect  of  its  natural  conditions  on  the  distribution 
and  development  of  cities |  the  affect  of  the  country's  pop- 
ulation patterns  and  its  ethnological  azid  cultural  character- 
istics on  city  developmenti  the  Soviet  political  divisionsj 
and  the  historical  background  of  Russian  cities  and  their 
conditions  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution. 

The  authors  then  examine  the  structure  of  the  Soviet  economy; 
the  affect  of  Soviet  policy  on  industrial  locationj  Soviet 
organization  for  planning  at  various  levels  of  government| 
the  organizations  concerned  with  city  planningj  the  policies, 
processes,  and  methods  of  city  planning!  and  the  city  plan- 
ning and  related  professions. 

The  work  concludes  with  an  examination  of  trends  in  Soviet 
city  planning  current  about  1950. 

The  volume's  appendix  describes  the  planning  of  the  City  of 
Leningrad  and  its  reconstruction  after  IJorld  War  II. 
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Parkins,  ilaurice  Frank.  City  Planninf^  in  Soviet  Russia.  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1953.  257  pp.  Plans.  Charts. 
An  interpretative  bibliography  of  ovor  800  titles.  A  tran- 
sliteration of  the  Russian  alphabet,  A  glossary  of  Russian 
terms.  Map  of  the  USSR  showing  location  of  important  cities. 

An  account  of  1$17-195U  Soviet  city  planning  theory  and  prac- 
tice based  on  original  Russian  documents  and  talks  i^dth  arch- 
itects and  planners  vrho  had  worked  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Follovjing  a  brief  sketch  of  Russian  geography  and  history  up 
to  1921,  Parld-ns  describes  the  evolution  of  Soviet  urban 
planning  through  three  stages:  Initial  or  Restoration  (1929- 
1931),  Transitional  (1931-19Uii)  j  and  Reconstruction  (19U5- 
1950), 

In  the  Initial  Stage,  the  USSR  restored  its  war-  and  civil 
xjar-torn  industry  and  municipal  economy.  Though  it  lacked  a 
definite  planning  policy,  principles,  sldlls,  a  general  build- 
ing program  or  a  building  industry,  it  introduced  mass-pro- 
duction methods  in  housing  constriiction  and  built  new  workers' 
settlements  and  industrial  cities.  The  nexj  communities  were 
built  crudely.  Appearance,  climate,  natural  factors,  local 
conditions,  and  socio-cultural  facilities  received  little  con- 
cern. Apartment  blocks  x-jere  built  first,  streets  and  utili- 
ties often  folloxjed  much  later.  In  its  ideological  search 
for  urban  and  housing  forms  fitting  for  socialist  cities, 
early  planning  theory  naively  combined  the  Harx-Engels  idea 
of  eradicating  the  difference  betxxeen  city  and  village  with 
West  European  ideas  and  ejcperiences.  Lessons  learned  by 
trial  and  error  soon  argued  against  the  use  of  any  one  urban 
form.  In  housing,  hotel  type  one-room  apartments  xjith  com- 
mxmal  dining  ifere  abandoned  in  favor  of  family  apartments. 

Most  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Initial  Stage,  observes  Par- 
kins, xxere  eliminated  during  the  Transitional  Stage  (1931- 
19kh)   x-xhich  began  xath  the  June,  1931  Plenum  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Coirmunist  Party.  The  Pleniun  denounced  many 
Utopian  ideas  x-rhich  grexx  out  of  the  theoretical  search  and 
technical  experimentation  of  the  Initial  Stage;  set  a  limit 
on  the  spread  of  large  cities  through  controls  on  industrial 
expansion;  initiated  a  lax-x  reqxuring  new  urban  developm.ent  to 
proceed  only  under  the  authority  of  a  general  plan  integrated 
xdth  the  overall  national  economic  plan;  and  directed  the 
MoscoxT  Soviet  to  prepare  a  general  plan  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  national  capital.  "The  iinportsnce  of  the  Moscox-r  Plan," 
states  Parlcins,  "was  that  it  set  the  standards  of  basic  city 
planning  principles  X'jhich  thereafter  became  the  rule  for  Sov- 
iet city  planners."  He  describes  the  plan,  the  city  planning 
principles  that  emerged  from  it,  its  accomplishments  and  its 
shortcomings.  "Though  some  principles  resemble  ours,"  he 
notes,  "the  difference  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union  the  nature  and  x-ri-de  range  of  governmental  poviers 
permit  their  implementation  in  most  cases." 
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Applying  the  planning  principles  developed  in  the  Transition 
Stage,  Soviet  city  planners  completed  plans,  in  the  Reconst- 
ruction Stage  (19i;6-1950),  for  rebviilding  3C0  cities.  Parkins 
describes  the  plans'  main  features,  the  general  reconstruc- 
tion program,  and  the  advances  in  the  building  industry: 
prefabrication,  express  methods  of  construction,  invention 
and  use  of  nev:  building  materials,  and  promotion  of  biiilding 
research.  Despite  these  advances,  the  building  industry  was 
still  poorly  organized  and  lagged  in  housing  production  both 
in  quslitj'-  and  quantity.  But  the  organization  of  the  plan- 
ning structure  and  process  took  definite  form.  Planning  pro- 
jects i7ere  prepared,  coordinated  and  iraplemented  more  realis- 
tically. The  training  of  arcMtects  and  planners  e:}5)anded. 
Standard  plans  for  the  several  building  types  were  put  to  use 
to  speed  construction.  Planning  of  "agrogorods"  (rural  cit- 
ies) began,  but  fexir  villages  xjere  rebuilt  according  to  new 
plans. 

Some  of  the  author's  observations; 

1.  "The  highly  centralized  (planning)  structure  often  impos- 
es rules  and  policies  that  are  so  rigid  and  impractical 
of  execution  that  quality  is  affected.'' 

2.  "Rationalization  of  the  (planning)  process  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  evolve.  The  whole  organization  is  constant- 
ly being  modified  and  improved,  vdth  too  long  intervals 
between  changes." 

3.  "There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  citizen  participation  in 
planning  policy.  However,  resistance  to  particular  plan- 
ning policies  is  expressed  by  the  citizens  themselves  and 
by  the  profession  through  discussions  and  the  press." 

k-     Party  criticism  and  ideological  dogma  sometimes  has  been 
"helpful  in  eliminating  inefficiency  and  poor  practices. 
On  the  other  hand,  criticism  of  an  ideological  nature  has 
often  thvrarted  creative  work."   (Parkins  describes  the 
latitude  and  processes  of  ejcpression  and  criticism  bet- 
vjeen  Party  authorities  and  the  planning  profession) . 

$.     "In  spite  of  their  rejection  of  Uestern  ideology. .. (the 
Soviets)  want  to  use  the  latest  acliievements  and  techni- 
ques of  the  world  in  planning  and  architecture  —  not 
copy,  but  incorporate  new  meaning  to  suit  socialist  (liv- 
ing) expression." 

6.  The  continuing  extension  of  public  facilities  (public 

dining  and  food  preparation,  the  network  of  nurseries  and 
Icindergartens,  etc.)  and  the  consequent  narrowing  of  the 
sphere  of  individual  housekeeping  in  urban  areas  "Triill 
manifest  itself  in  nev;  concepts  and  neiir  forms  of  city 
development." 
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Blumenfeld,  Hans.  "Reconstruction:  USSR."  Task,  No.  7-8,  19UB, 
pp.  25-33. 

Unlike  the  ad  hoc  postxjar  planning  in  non-socialist  Europe, 
explains  the  author,  reconstruction  in  the  USSR  proceeds  as 
part  of  a  continuing  comprehensive  planning  process.  He  des- 
cribes Soviet  accomplishinents  in  coping  vdth  pre-  and  post- 
war city  planning  problems,  the  new  prefabrication  techniques, 
and  the  functions  of  the  National  Committee  on  Architectural 
Affairs.  He  outlines  the  objectives  of  the  new  building  pro- 
gram and  the  obstacles  to  its  execution^  the  new  planning 
principles,  housing  and  community-facilities  standards,  and 
the  priorities  assigned  in  reconstruction  of  destroyed  vill- 
ages and  cities,  their  transportation  systems  and  municipal 
services.  He  cites  examples  and  illustrates  with  statistics. 

Blumenfeld,  Hans.  "Municipal  Reconstruction."  The  U.S.S.R.  in 

Reconstruction.  New  York:  American-Russian  Institute,  Inc., 
19UU,  pp.  72-82. 

Blumenfeld  describes  the  Soviet  mujiicipal  engineering  works 
completed  before  Lorld  War  II  and  their  defensive  value  dur- 
ing the  war 5  the  impact  of  the  war  and  enemy  occupation  on 
Soviet  citiesj  the  municipal  improvements  in  Soviet  eastern 
cities  to  which  industries  and  populations  X'jere  evacuated; 
the  policies,  strategy  and  methods  of  city  rebuilding |  and 
the  role  of  popular  initiative  and  cooperation  in  Soviet 
municipal  reconstruction. 

Bylinkin,  N.  "Reconstruction  and  Housing."  The  Architectural 

Review,  Vol.  CI,  No.  605,  Hay  19U7,  pp.  182-18U.  Illustrated. 
DraT.dngs.  Plans. 

Citing  specific  examples,  facts,  and  figures,  the  author  des- 
cribes reconstruction  problems,  planning  policies,  and  build- 
ing procedures  adopted  to  restore  Soviet  cities  destroyed  in 
World  War  II. 

Some  of  his  comments: 

1.  Two  principles  guide  Soviet  architects  and  builders  in 
restoration  of  destroyed  tovms  and  cities: 

a)  Achievement  of  favorable  sanitary  and  health  condi- 
tions through  maxima  placed  on  popiilation  densities 
and  land-coverage  ratios.  Using  foiir-story  buildings, 
for  example,  a  top  density  of  UCO  to  U50  people  per 
hectare  (162  to  182  people  per  acre)  and  a  top  build- 
ing coverage  of  20  to  25  percent  are  imposed. 

b)  Provision  of  adequate  kindergartens,  nurseries, 
schools,  shops,  public  dining  halls,  playgrounds  and 
recreation  parks  for  children  and  adults  in  all  res- 
idential developments. 
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2.  Experience  suggests  the  desirability  to  limit  the  size 
of  residential  developments  to  an  average  of  four  to  six 
hectares  (about  ten  to  fifteen  acres).  It  argues  also 
against  the  pre-xrar  practice  of  building  superblocks 
around  a  large  inner  park.  The  latter  tends  to  destroy 
residential  intimacy  and,  looking  like  a  public  park, 
prevents  the  residents  from  feeling  personally  responsi- 
ble for  its  maintenance  and  improvement. 

3.  Soviet  architects  have  long  shared  some  residential  plan- 
ning ideas  Tdth  their  Western  coiinterparts.  But  they  con- 
sider the  social -harmony  expectations  of  the  British  and 
American  champions  of  the  neighborhood-unit  idea  to  be 
rather  naive.  These  champions,  they  think,  fear  the 
thought  that  the  contradictions  of  their  cities  spring 
less  from  obsolescence  than  from  the  "social  structure 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  capitalist  society."  The 
planned  neighborhood  unit,  they  say,  cannot  overcome  the 
class  antagonisms  or  remedy  the  social  evils  of  the  capi- 
talist city.  They  accept  the  neighborhood  idea  "as  a 
means  of  clean-cut  and  rational  development. . .for  the  re- 
sidential areas  of  a  city  —  but  nothing  more." 

h.     Nor  do  Soviet  architects  accept  the  Western  denial  and  de- 
centralization of  the  city.  "A  Soviet  citizen,"  the  aut- 
hor states,  "does  not  live  confined  to  his  residential 
quarter....  He... regards  the  city  in  its  entirety  as  his 
home....  The  collective  existence  of  Soviet  citizens  in 
their  cities  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  featur- 
es of  their  life  outlook." 

Cobb,  Henry  N.  "Reconstructions  Poland."  Task,  No.  7-8,  19hQ, 
pp.  U3-U6.  

Cobb  describes  the  extent  of  Poland's  war  destruction  and 
highlights  the  goals  of  the  Polish  preliminary  National  Plan. 
The  plan  foresees  three  progressive  stages  of  national  devel- 
opment: 1)  Reconstruction,  2)  Industrialization,  and  3) 
Urbanization. 

The  Reconstruction  Stage  >ri.ll: 

a)  Revive  the  existing  industrial  centers. 

b)  Move  population  surpluses  from  the  rural  east  to  the  re- 
vived depopulated  western  areas. 
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The  Industrial  Stage  vdll: 

a)  Direct  remaining  rural  population  surpluses  to  expanding 
industrial  centers. 

b)  Decentralize  industry  and  form  new  industrial  regions  in 
the  nediun  and  small  towns. 

The  Urbanization  Stage  iidll: 

a)  Complete  the  countryifri-de  distribution  of  industrialized 
urban  regions, 

b)  Rationalize  and  integrate  agricultvire  id  thin  the  urban 
industrial  regions. 

Cobb  cites  the  obstacles  to  implementing  the  National  Plan 
and  the  progress  made  in  various  parts  of  Poland. 

Syrkus,  Helene  and  Szjmion,  with  Matthew  Novicki.     "Reconstruction: 
Warsaw."     Task,  Mo,   7-8,  19li8,  pp.  U7-U9. 

A  brief  accoimt  of  the  prc^liminary  master  plan  of  Warsa;;. 
The  city's  geograpliic  location  leads  its  planners  to  expect 
its  development  into  a  major  world  trade  center  and  plan  it 
as  a  great  city-region. 

The  old  city  pattern  ha-';ing  been  destroyed  and  the  land  na- 
tionalized, the  city  is  freely  replanned  to  make  rational  use 
of  its  natural  conditions.     Large  central  sites  are  assigned 
for  national  and  international  functions,   administrative 
buildings,   and  light  industry.     Big  and  noxious  industries 
are  placed  on  the  outskirts. 

Residential  iJarsaw  is  divided  into  200  \irban  and  suburban 
100-acre  neighborhood  units,  housing  ^000  to  ICCCO  people 
at  densities  of  forty  per  acre  in  central  units.     Bordered 
by  major  thoroughfares,   each  unit  is  buffered  by  service  and 
shopping  establishments  accessible  on  foot  from  within  and 
motor  traffic  from  without.     Community,   recreation,   shopping 
facilities  and  schools  arc  placed  lathin  a  maximum  of  one- 
half  mile  and  nurseries  vdthin  a  m£:-dmum  of  one-quarter  mile 
from  any  dwelling.     Quite  park  zones  are  provided  for  the 
aged.     Iligh  schools,  hospitals  and  health  clinics  are  placed 
centrally  to  seirve  several  units.     Public  squares,  idthin 
thirty-minute  travel  from  any  neighborhood  unit,  i.dll  contain 
operas,   theaters,   concert  halls,  universities  and  other  cul- 
tural institutions. 

The  article  includes  tables  listing  proposed  per-capita  area 
standards  for  neighborhood  units,  residential,  community  and 
service  facilities. 
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Chossudovsky,  Dr.  E.M.  "The  Development  of  Housing  in  the  USSR." 
Housing  and  Tovm  and  Country  Planning,  United  Mations  Bulle- 
tin  No.  5i  1951,   pp.  «l-93.  Tables.  Photos.  Bibliography. 

The  author  revievjs  Soviet  1917-19^0  urban  housing  development. 
The  relatively  low  pre-irar  housing  standards,  he  states,  re- 
sulted froms  1)  the  housing  deficit  the  Soviet  State  inher- 
ited, and  2)  its  difficulty  in  meeting  at  once  the  demands 
of  industrialization  and  housing  for  rapidly  grovdng  cities. 
He  details  the  extent  of  housing  destruction  during  the  war, 
the  progress  in  home  building  under  the  post-uar  five-year 
plan,  and  briefly  describes  the  organization  of  the  Soviet 
building  industry  and  the  general  goals  of  city  planning  in 
the  USSR. 

Simon,  Roger  and  Maurice  Hookham.  "Hoscow"  (in  Great  Cities  of 

the  World,  IJilliam  Alexander  Robson,  Editor,  London:  George 
Allen  and  Ura-dn,  Ltd.,  19Ski   pp.  383-l<10.  See  abstract). 
Illustrated. 

The  authors  describe  Moscow's  government,  politics,  and  plan- 
ning! its  boundaries,  area,  and  densityj  the  election  of  de- 
puties to  the  city  Sovietj  the  district  Sovietsj  a  full  meet- 
ing of  the  city  Soviet j  the  structure,  functions,  and  finances 
of  the  municipal  government!  and  the  preparation,  principal 
features,  and  implementation  of  Mosco^•J's  reconsEtruction  plans 
between  1935  and  1950. 

Moscow,  and  other  socialist  cities,  the  authors  conclude,  en- 
joys three  great  advantages  over  cities  in  capitalist  count- 
ries. 1)  Social  ownership  of  land  limits  the  costs  of  re- 
construction to  the  costs  of  demolition  and  new  construction, 
frees  planning  from  interference  by  vested  interests,  and 
enables  the  citizens  to  identify  x-dth  the  city  and  partici- 
pate enthusiatically  in  its  reconstruction  program.  2)  So- 
cial oxmership  and  operation  of  all  economic  activities  "en- 
ables the  city  planners  to  maintain  a  firm  system  of  priori- 
ties for  basic  construction  tasks  so  as  to  lay  a  sound  basis 
for  future  development,"  permits  control  over  the  location  of 
economic  enterprises  and  activities,  and  enables  the  city 
government  to  plan  and  shape  its  system  of  streets  and  parks 
as  a  whole.  3)  Social  control  of  all  buildings  and  municipal 
services  safeguards  the  city's  green  belt,  and  makes  possible 
to  extend  its  boundaries  as  the  city  expands. 
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Svetlichny,  B.  "Designing  Beautifiil  Cities."  Nauka  i  Zhizn,  No. 
9,  i960  (The  Soviet  Review,  Vol.  II,  Ho.  h,   April  1961,  pp. 
28-33). 

Socialist  hiunanism  demands  of  Soviet  city  builders  a  constant 
quest  for  urban  beauty  —  a  task  made  hard  by  the  >jide  use  of 
standard  building  plans  intended  to  solve  the  housing  shortage 
in  record  time.  Clumsy  use  of  such  plans,  however,  has  pro- 
duced monotonous  neighborhoods,  justly  resented  by  the  people 
and  the  Party.  Yet,  using  the  same  standard  plans,  some  arc- 
hitects have  created  residential  neighborhoods  of  great  charm. 
This  they  achieved  through  imaginative  use  of  materials,  tex- 
tures and  colors]  variety  in  building  heights,  sizes  and 
groups  3  and  sensitive  blending  of  buildings  vath  their  natural 
and  man-made  environments.  To  do  away  vath  monotonous  corri- 
dor-like streets,  Soviet  architects  no  longer  place  buildings 
along  street  lines.  Rather,  they  site  them  in  freely  compos- 
ed groups  around  microdistrict  parks. 

Inspired  by  humanism  and  -vnLdely  applying  science,  technology 
and  industrial  construction  methods,  Soviet  architects  are 
creating  new  and  bold  esthetic  concepts  in  the  process  of 
mass-building  hones  and  community  facilities.  To  achiove 
greater  esthetic  heights,  Soviet  architecture  must  constant- 
ly strive  for  classic  simplicity,  graceful  proportions,  gent- 
le rh^r'tlims,  elegant  details,  and  an  abundance  of  light  and 
air.  From  the  suburban  approaches  to  the  heart  of  the  city, 
the  ennobling  splendor  of  greenery  must  become  an  integral 
•  part  of  all  cities.  Landscaping  must  receive  constant  soli- 
citude. 

Of  all  the  districts  of  a  city,  its  center  must  outshine  them 
all.  Its  streets  should  be  lined  i-dth  brightly'-  lit  shops, 
displays  and  signs,  fine  cafes,  restaurants  and  theaters. 
Its  sidewalks  should  be  wide,  light  colored,  and  graced  vath 
gay  street  furniture  and  kiosks.  Its  biiildings  should  be  of 
noble  architecture,  and  its  open  spaces  adorned  with  parks, 
plazas,  fountains,  and  sculptiire. 

Svetliclinyi,  B.  "Soviet  Town  Planning  Today."  Voprosi  Sconomiki 
No.  7,  i960  (Problems  of  Economics,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  8,  December 
I960,  pp.  29-357: 

Revievang  progress  and  current  problems  in  Soviet  city  build- 
ing, the  author;  (1)  Cites  the  efficacy  of  Soviet  city  plan- 
ning principles  and  proposes  improvement  in  planning,  admin- 
istration and  financing.  (2)  Raps  the  waste  of  city  land  on 
uses  that  could  be  placed  on  the  outskirts,  and  the  excessive 
holding  by  industries  of  poorly  used  urban  land.  (3)  Expos- 
es lag  in  building  community  facilities  and  landscaping  in 
finished  housing  projects,  (k)     Reviews  the  expansion  and 
benefits  gained  from  prefab  housing  construction,  and  con- 
cludes that  coiitinued  industrialization  of  building  and  the 
use  of  standard  housing  plans  can  solve  the  major  problems 
of  Soviet  cities. 
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Some  of  the  author's  other  coitments; 

1.  The  great  gains  in  the  Soviet  building  industry  and  in 
housing  construction  have  set  the  stage  for  new  advances 
in  city  building.     Soviet  cities  and  urban  life  can  be- 
come the  x-jorld's  best  in  the  next  few  decades  if  the  ad- 
vantages of  publicly  ovmed  land  and  planned  economy  are 
made  the  most  of. 

2.  Only  large  cities  can  develop  the  widest  range  of  econo- 
mic and  cultural  facilities  to  enrich  the  life  of  modern 
man.  But  beyond  a  certain  point  of  gra:th,  city  bigness 
acquires  negative  features  that  are  difficiiLt  to  control 
and  costly  to  overcome. 

3.  To  speed  their  early  development,  industries  were  allowed 
to  locate  in  big  cities  to  profit  from  the  ready  supplies 
of  transport,  water,  housing,  power  and  labor.     This  prac- 
tice expanded  the  country's  73  largest  cities  but  stagna- 
ted its  other  li,527  small  towns.     Now  that  Soviet  indust- 
ry has  matured,  industrial  growth  should  be  shifted  to 
promising  small  tovms.     The  groirth  of  the  latter,  to  an 
optimum  size  of  100,000  to  300,000  people,  would,  in  turn, 
stimulate  urbanization  in  their  hinterlands  and  extend 
the  process  of  removing  the  economic  and  cultural  dispar- 
ities between  city  and  village. 

U.     Overgrown  cities  should  be  diminished  by  moving  some  of 
their  industries,  research  institutes  and  iiniversities  to 
satellite  totms.     We  have  yet  to  determine  whether  to 
b\]ild  new  satellite  towns  on  vacant  land  or  expand  pre- 
sent trnms.     Preliminary  estimates  and  experience  abroad 
favor  the  latter  alternative.     It  would  save  the  high 
costs  of  utilities  and  transport  in  the  initial  develop- 
ment stages  and  begin  at  once  the  gradual  renewal  of 
small  towns  and  their  environs. 

5.  Decentralization  of  big  cities  should  be  dovetailed  with 
the  gra-Tth  of  small  tovms  by  extending  the  master  plans 
of  the  former  to  include  areas  \jithin  a  radius  of  100 
kilometers   (62  miles)  from  their  centers.     Only  a  few 
cities  do  this  novr,  and  do  it  poorly. 

6.  To  permit  flexible  short-range  planning,  master  plans 
should  be  limited  to  long-range  planning  of  land  use  and 
transportation.     Aerial  photos  survejdng  should  be  ex- 
panded to  speed  land  use  planning  and  completion  of  mas- 
ter plans. 
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7.  To  avoid  vaste  to  the  national  economy,   national  and  re- 
public economic  planning  must  be  linked  vdth  city  plan- 
ning.    Lacking  accurate  economic  forecasts,   cities  must 
often  revise  their  plans  radically.     Streets,  utilities 
and  comi.iiinity  facilities  built  for  an  expected  population 
of  25,000  to  50,000  have  had  to  be  rebuilt  to  meet  the 
needs  of  unexpected  150,000  to  250,000  people. 

8.  The  receding  housing  shortage  mil  soon  permit  to  depart 
from  building  vast-scale  housing  on  vacant  land.     IJJ. 
cities  should  begin  preparations  to  renew  obsolete  blocks: 
identify  renewal  areas,   structures  to  be  demolished,  pre- 
served or  renovated,   set  reconstruction  priorities,   de- 
sign utility  improvements,   and  devise  relocation  proced- 
ures. 

9.  Urban  renewal  ought  to  weigh  the  fate  of  the  badly  built 
privately  owned  homes  which  now  cover  vast  areas  of  our 
cities  and  burden  them  ivdth  economic,   social,   and  esthe- 
tic problems.     Their  replacement  x-dth  state  or  cooperative 
apartment  buildings  could  reduce  land  coverage  in  cities 
by  sixty- five  to  seventy- five  percent. 

Kucherenko,  V.A.      "On  the  State  of  Urban  Development  in  the  U.S.S. 
R.    and  Measures  for  Irproving  It."     Pravda  and  Izvestia, 
June  8,  i960  (The  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  Vol. 
XII,  Mo.    23,  pp.  13-18).  '        " 

In  a  report  to  the  All -Union  Conference  on  Urban  Development, 
Kucherenko,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.3.R,  State  Construction  Com- 
mittee: 

1.  Ccnpares  the  volumes  of  housing  construction  in  the  Sov- 
iet Union  and  in  advanced  capitalist  covmtries. 

2.  Briefly  describes  Russia's  housing  before  the  revolution 
and  the  extent  of  city  and  housing  destruction  in  World 
War  II. 

3.  Lists  and  describes  deficiencies  in  Soviet  city  planning. 

U.     Cites  the  volume  of  housing  in  private  homesj   criticizes 
the  waste  of  urban  land  in  small -house  development;   ex- 
pects a  decline  in  small-house  constructionj   and  urges 
promotion  of  cooperative-apartment  housing  to  reduce 
small-house  development. 

5.  Urges  demolition  of  obsolete  buildings  and  redevelopment 
of  the  centers  of  cities  in  addition  to  the  current  dev- 
elopment on  vacant  land. 
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6.  Calls  for  conprehensive  metropolitan  planning  of  cdties 
and  suburbs  and  extending  the  authority  of  chief  city 
architects  to  the  suburban  zones  of  cities. 

7.  Proposes  that  the  current  systera  of  planning  housing, 
children's  institutions,  stores,  laundries,  cultural  and 
other  public  buildings  by  special  agencies  be  changed  to 
comprehensive  planning  by  a  single  agency. 

8.  Assesses  housing  standards,  housing  costs,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  conmunity  facilities  in  housing  developments. 

9.  Evaluates  the  quality  of  industrialized  housing  construc- 
tion; structural  soundness,  finishes,  interior  design, 
lighting,  furniture  and  furnishings. 

10.  Criticizes  the  lack  of  general  plans  in  many  cities,  the 
violations  of  adopted  general  plans,  and  the  frequent 
turnover  in  cluef  architects,  and  suggests  reorganization 
of  city  planning  procedures. 

11.  Urges  Tjider  involvement  of  citizens  in  city  planning  and 
their  education  in  the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs. 

12.  Outlines  problems  in  urban  planning  needing  scientific 
study  and  urges  expanded  training  of  qualified  city  plan- 


Baranov,  il.V.  "Regulating  the  Size  of  Citias,  Buildings  and  Neigh- 
borhoods." Pravada,  Jvine  8,  I960  (The  Soviet  Review,  Vol.  I, 
Wo.  2,  September  I960,  pp.  38-Ul). 

In  June  of  I960,  Baranov,  Chief  Secretary  of  the  U.S.3.R. 
Academy  of  Construction  and  Architecture,  reported  to  the 
All-Union  Conference  on  Urban  Construction  "On  the  State  and 
Problems  of  Urban  Planning  and  the  Introduction  of  Advanced 
Methods  of  Community  Planning."  These  are  some  of  the  salient 
points  in  the  report: 

1.  Soviet  city  planning  seeks  to  combine,  ultimately,  the 
advantages  of  large  cities  and  small  touns  and  do  avray 
uith  the  drawbacks  of  both. 

2.  Excessively  large  concentrations  of  industry  and  people 
in  big  cities  inevitably  pollute  air  and  waters,  and 
overly  raise  per-capita  costs  of  transport,  public  util- 
ity systems,  and  municipal  services.  Urban  planning  must, 
therefore,  strive  to  limit  the  size  of  grovang  cities 

and  reduce  the  size  of  overgram  metropolises.  Only  a 
deliberately  planned  geograpliic  distribution  of  industry, 
transport  and  new  satellite  ta\ms   around  the  biggest  cit- 
ies can  make  this  possible. 
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3.     Poor  planning  of  transport  and  parking  facilities  have 
slov:ed  traflic  in  Soviet  cities.     To  speed  travel,   old 
streets  shoiiLd  bo  redesigned  to  separate  pedestrian 
traffic,  local  vehicvilar  traffic,   and  high  speed  through- 
traffic  from  each  other.     Anple  parking  facilities  must 
be  prc/ided  and  private-car  use  subordinated  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

U.     Groidng  suburbs  demand  revision  of  urban  transport  sys- 
tems.    Commuter  railroad  stations  should  be  rebuilt  to 
permit  qiiick  transfer  from  city  transport  to  suburban 
trains.     IJhere  needed,   subways  and  express  bus  routes 
should  be  extended  to  speed  travel  to  the  suburbs. 

5.  Many  housing  projects  still  use  land  Tfsstefully,  needless- 
ly raising  the  costs  of  street  and  utility  networks.     For 
exaiwple,  the  practice  of  lining  apartment  buildings  along 
streets,  leaving  the  street  backsides  \mdeveloped,  is 
still  in  vog-ue.     Often  housing  development  is  concentrat- 
ed in  districts  remote  from  the  center  and  from  x/ork 
places  while  closer  districts  are  bj'passed.     Too  many 
small  houses  and  low  buildings  cire  being  built.     Small 
hemmed-in  blocks  are  often  built  up  leaving  no  room  for 
communitj'-  facilities. 

6.  Ho  residential  neighborhoods  should  be  planned  for  more 
than  12,000  people.     Beyond  this  size,  public  services 
are  not  conveniently  usable. 

7.  Industries  still  plan,   finance  and  build  their  own  enter- 
prises and  utilities  ignoring  the  plans  of  host  cities. 
This  practice,  wasteful  to  the  national  economy,  must 
stop.     Industrial  expansion  must  be  dovetailed  vdth  local 
master  plans. 

8.  Hechanical  repetition  of  engineering  designs  and  site 
plans  gives  a  monotonous  appearance  to  housing  projects 
and  cavises  excessive  excavation  and  earth  carting  costs. 
Creative  site  planning  and  landscape  design,  idth  proper 
regard  for  orientation  and  topography,  are  essential. 

9.  Long-range  master  plans  should  be  revised  periodically  in 
response  to  changes  in  city  development  and  city  planning 
theory. 
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Pchelintsev,  O.S.  "Problems  of  the  Development  of  Large  Cities." 
SotsiologLa  v  S5SR.  Vol.  II,  Moscou,  1965,  pp.  270-285. 
(The  Soviet  Review,  Vol.  VII,  No.  k,   Vinter  1566-196? ,  pp. 

Cities  grow  as  a  society's  economy  e>5)£nds,  for  labor  produc- 
tivity increases  in  spatial  concentrations  of  labor  and  indus- 
try. Therefore,  the  evolution  of  modem  cities  is  best  under- 
stood through  an  analysis  of  the  society's  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  spatial  distribution  of  its  productive  forces. 

To  save  social  labor,  the  Soviet  economy  demands  geographic 
separation  of  extractive  from  manufacturing  industries.  The 
first  are  tied  to  their  sources  of  raw  materials,  while  the 
latter  gravitate  to  points  of  amassed  social  viealth,  skilled 
labor,  and  consumption  ixhose  locations  were  determined  by 
earlier  capital  investments.  Both  raise  big  citiesj  but  the 
first  do  so  slowly,  for  only  high  specialization  in  the  man- 
ufacturing industries  produces  rapid  urban  expansion.  As 
linked  specialized  industries  proliferate  in  expanding  cities 
they  raise  labor  efficiency,  extend  the  area  of  economic  dev- 
elopment, and  spread  urban  culture  into  the  countryside. 

The  bigger  the  city  the  greater  its  demands  for  raw  and  semi- 
processed  materials  from  distant  extractive-industry  cities. 
But  the  cost  of  freight  transportation  relate  to  the  economic 
not  the  geographic  distance  betv/een  cities.  A  city's  economic 
importance  increases,  therefore,  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
population  size,  xrealth  and  skills.  But  all  cities  cannot 
grow  equally  big.  For  the  ability  of  industries  to  expand 
cities  vari-es  with  the  demand  for,  and  transportation  of, 
their  products  and  their  increase-rates  in  the  ratios  of  labor 
to  production  volume.  Hence  the  location  of  different  indus- 
tries results  in  a  hierarchy  of  cities  of  different  size. 


Those  who  want  to  restrict  city  growth  to  an  arbitrary'  "opti- 
mal size"  of  50,000  to  200,000  population  ignore  the  fact  that 
city  size  is  determined  by  objective  economic  development, 
and  that  the  process  of  specialization  differentiates  cities 
by  size,  iloreover,  the  problems  of  existing  cities  within 
the  advocated  range  of  "optimal  size"  proved  to  be  soluble 
only  by  increasing  their  size,  industry  and  population.  Gen- 
erally, small  and  medium  size  cities  "suffer  not  so  much  from 
development  of  urban  life  as  from  underdevelopment."  Urban 
groTiTth  is  not  a  mechanical  process  that  can  be  turned  off  at 
T-.dll.  A  city  gravis  when  its  economic  structure  changes  and 
its  industries  form  a  web  of  linked  specialized  enterprises 
using  greater  skilled-labor  input  per  unit  of  product  x^ight. 
By  focusing  on  negative  and  arbitrary  methods  of  stopping 
growth  rather  than  on  positive  development  programs,  the  ad- 
vocates of  ''optimal  size"  sow  confusion. 
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They  fail  to  reveal  the  real  big-city  problems  or  shoxr  hov;  to 
solve  them. 

The  last  decade's  experience  in  Soviet  economy  anply  proves 
the  progressive  role  of  big  cities  in  socialist  society  and 
the  necessary  connection  between  industrial  groT-rth  and  the 
development  of  a  system  of  cities.  Idealization  of  the  mid- 
dle-size city  obscures  its  transitional  role  in  the  history 
of  cities.  Indeed,  even  the  big  city  is  but  a  passing  form 
in  history.  A  nev,   qualitatively  different,  form  of  settle- 
ment is  emerging  to  resolve  its  inner  contradictions  stif- 
ling congestion  and  inefficient,  disorderly  mix  of  residenti- 
al, industrial,  transportation  and  other  urban  functions. 

If  the  evolving  settlements  of  communist  society  are  to  erase 
the  differences  between  tovm  and  country,  they  must  synthe- 
size the  best  in  both  by  spatially  joining  industry  and  agri- 
culture. This  process  takes  place,  in  fact,  when  socialist 
economic  development  merges  cities,  suburbs  and  villages  as 
it  expands  the  big  cities  to  form  urban  regions.  Industrial 
growth,  modern  transport,  an  ever  spreading  grid  of  power, 
water,  heat,  and  telecomiiuinication  networks,  break  down  old 
spatial  limits,  extend  the  areas  of  intensive  development, 
permit  rational  zoning  of  urban  functions,  and  improve  human 
life.  Forming  a  vast  pool  of  consumers,  goods  and  services, 
high  skills,  and  modern  transport,  the  expanding  urban  region 
tends  to  attract  and  develop  intensive  farming  and  promote  ex- 
ploitation of  local  raw  materials.  Intensive  farming,  in  turn, 
aids,  and  is  aided  by,  organization  of  public  recreation. 
Thus,  the  expanding  urban  region  creates  an  integrated  spatial- 
social  xjhole.  Providing  a  material  base  for  production  and 
cultural  contacts  between  them,  it  unites  industry  xd.th  agri- 
culture —  city  Tndth  country  —  and  erases  their  differences. 

The  development  of  urban  regions  is  inevitable.  For  economic 
and  social  development  demands  an  ever  rising  number  of  in- 
dustrial, trade,  cultural  and  recreational  facilities  within 
cities  and  room  for  their  growth.  Progress  would  suffer  were 
large  cities  forbidden  to  grow.  The  expanding  system  of  urban 
regions  iidll  complete,  in  time,  the  process  of  erasing  the 
differences  between  city  and  village  throughout  the  country. 
This  system  vail  grow  as  smaller  cities  around  primary  indus- 
tries repeat  the  growth  process  of  the  older  cities  and  expand 
into  vast  urban  regions.  Thus,  through  intensive  and  uniform 
geographic  development  man  will  fully  master  his  envirormient 
and  steadily  improve  the  quality  of  life. 

In  summary,  the  concept  of  urban  regions  has  these  advantages 
over  the  notion  of  "optimal  size":  (1)  It  links  spatially 
industry  with  agriculture,  providing  the  necessary  conditions 
for  eliminating  the  differences  between  city  and  country. 
(2)  It  permits  a  rational  use  of  inter-city  spaces  wliich  the 
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"cptimal  size"  idea  relegates  to  purely  agricrultural  use. 
(3)  It  synthesizes  the  classical  forms  of  village  and  city, 
for  it  combines  vdthin  its  structure  the  spaciousness  and 
advanced  agriculture  of  the  village  T^ath  the  intensive  land 
use,  industry  and  urbanity  of  the  city,  (k)     Unlike  the  "op- 
timal size"  idea,  it  continues  the  evolutionary  process  of 
the  city  whose  components  are  alloxred  to  grov   and  rearrange 
in  space.  Thus  quantitative  change  lall  lead  to  a  qualita- 
tive leap  —  a  new  spatial  form  of  social  life. 

With  the  groTfth  of  intensively  developed  urban  regions  man 
will  free  himself  once  and  for  all  from  "the  desolateness, 
isolation,  and  limited  human  contacts  of  provincial  life,  and 
from  the  unhealthy  congestion  of  large  cities." 

Strumilin,  S.  "Family  and  Community  in  the  Society  of  the  Future." 
Novy  liLr,  No.  7,  196C  (The  Soviet  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  2, 
February  1961,  pp.  3-2UH 

Looking  ahead  to  the  groirth  of  a  coranunist  society  in  the 
1980' s,  Soviet  economist  Strumilin  outlines  the  probabDc  dev- 
elopment of  its  life  style,  social  ethics,  and  social  and 
family  life;  its  attitude  to  property  and  its  mode  of  consum- 
ption! and  its  relations  between  working  adults,  children, 
the  aged,  and  the  infirm  living  in  centrally  linked  self- 
governing  communes. 

Great  national  wealth  iriLll  mark  the  transition  from  the  pre- 
sent socialist  to  the  future  communist  society.  Abundant 
child-rearing  institutions,  medical  facilities,  central  kit- 
chens, dining  halls  and  restaurants,  iiill  free  all  woman  from 
private  housekeeping  and  economic  dependence  on  men,  and 
grant  them  all  social  opportunities  on  par  mth  men.  Love, 
made  purer  by  such  independence,  vjill  be  the  sole  bond  unit- 
ing husband  and  wLfe,   parents  and  children.  Rule  over  wives 
by  husbands,  and  over  children  by  parents,  ijill  cease.  A 
citizen's  rights  vdll  begin  at  birth,  including  the  right  to 
a  good  upbringing.  Parents  >d.ll  retain  only  those  child- 
rearing  functions  which  society  can  trust  that  their  inexpert 
handling  will  do  no  harm.  Selected,  well  trained  personnel 
T'Jill  rear  children  through  nursery,  full-time  kindergarten, 
and  boarding  school  from  which  young  citizens  i.dll  graduate 
to  independent  life.  Children's  quarters  vail  form  sections 
of  a  commune  so  that  mothers  can  nurse  infants  and  children 
can  visit  with  parents  after  work  to  share  family  Joys. 

Each  commune  will  have  a  council  of  laves  and  mothers  entrus- 
ted lath  control  over  communal  services  and  the  ca_re  of  chil- 
dren, the  aged,  and  the  infirm. 
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Regional  differences  ijill  probably  vary  the  physical  forms  of 
conmunal  society.     Generally,   however,   the  society  may  inhab- 
it vjell  designed  and  built  "palace  communes"  organized  along 
the  lines  of  a  modern  hospital  or  hotel.      "Palace  cooiunes" 
might  locate  near  plants  or  other  ui'ban  and  rural  uork  cent- 
ers.    Groups  of  commimos  xrould  form  urban  micro-districts 
mtiiin  I'jhich  residents  x/ould  find  all  the  facilities  needed 
to  meet  their  daily  living  and  cultural  needs. 

Schematically,   the  "palace  commune"  might  be  a  large  four- 
story  building  placed  around  a  recreational  park.     Its  first 
floor  would  contain  service  offices,   shops  and  stores,  medi- 
cal facilities,  post  office,  barber  and  beauty  shops,  laundry, 
library,   club  rooms,   and  other  community  facilities.     One 
wing  of  the  second  floor  would  house  the  cliildren's  quarters, 
and  the  other  —  the  aged  and  infirm  needing  speical  care, 
and  on-duty  personnel.     The  third  floor  vjould  comprise  two- 
and  three-room  apartments  for  married  couples,   and  the  fourth 
would  house  working  youths,   students,   and  other  single  people 
in  one-room  apartments.     The   "palace  commune"  would  thus  of- 
fer privacy  in  apartment  units  and  comradely  communion  in  the 
dining  rooms  and  at  social  and  recreational  activities.     As- 
sociation at  work,   residence,   and  recreation  would  mold  the 
commune's  dtfellers  into  a  single  producer-consumer-social  col- 
lective. 

iO-though  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  now  afford  to  provide  palace- 
communes  for  all  its  people,   experimental  development,   Strum- 
ilin  thinks,   should  begin  now.     "  A  plamied  econoir^r, "  he 
states,    "implies  calculation  running  decades  ahead.     If  we 
(build  now)  xd-thout  an  eye  to  the  needs  of  communist  daily 
life,  we  shall  pay  dearly  one  day  for  our  shortsightedness. 
■  The  houses  we  build  now  are  not  ter^jorary  buildings...." 

Bascimurov,  K.     "Transport  in  a  Big  City."     The  Soviet  Review,   Vol. 
3s  i'lo.  5 J  May  1962,  pp.  60-62. 

Basamurov,  the  cliief  engineer  of  Moscox'J's  Municipal  Transport 
Administration,  reviews  the  city's  plan  for  improvement  and 
expansion  of  its  transport  system.     The  emphasis  of  the  plan 
is  on  getting  the  maximum  possible  speed  and  every  possible 
passenger  convenience. 

Among  the  planned  improvements; 

1.  A  noiseless,  high-speed  monorail  system  between  points  on 
the  Moscow  subway  and  the  city's  airport  and  suburban  re- 
creation centers. 

2.  A  helicopter  system  to  transport  suburban  commuters. 
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3.  Replacement  of  the  present  truck-chasis  intemal-combus- 
tion-engine  buses  xd-th  buses  of  a  new  design  fitted  vri.th 
electric  motors,  air  conditioning,  iri.de  doors,  and  low 
steps . 

U.  Expansion  of  the  public  transport  system  to  bring  subway 
stations  xd.thin  a  maximum  of  one  Id-lometer  (.62  of  a  mile) 
and  bus  stops  idthin  500  meters  (1,6UC  feet)  from  any  re- 
sidential block. 

$.     To  make  public  transport  service  free  of  charge. 

6.  To  serve  pedestrian  traffic  -with  conveyor  overpasses  at 
busy  street  intersections  and  Tjith  moving  sidewalks  in 
contained,  heavy-pedestrian-traffic  areas  having  long 
vxalldng  distances  (stadia,  exhibit  gro\inds). 

7.  To  extend  the  highway  system  and  adopt  advanced  traffic 
control  methods. 

Zhukov,  Konstantin  V.  Housing  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Translated 

from  the  Russian.  Moscox;':  Foreign  Language  Publishing  House, 
circa  1963,  h^  pp.  Illustrated. 

A  summary  of  facts  and  figures  on  housing  construction  and 
expenditures  in  the  U.3.S.R.:  the  heritage  from  the  pre- 
revolutionary  period^  progress  between.  1917  and  19l+2j  the 
extent  of  destruction  during  the  Nazi  invasionj  housing  con- 
struction since  the  war  up  to  1963 i  the  current  short-range 
housing  construction  program  up  to  196^3  the  long-range  Soviet 
housing  and  redevelopment  policy  and  program  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  up  to  I98O. 

The  author  briefly  discusses  the  planning,  design  and  admini- 
strative organization  of  the  housing  and  urban  redevelopment 
programs  and  the  trends  in  the  U.S.S.R.  building  industry. 

Davidovich,  V.G.  "Satellite  Cities  and  Totms  of  the  U.S.S.R."  in 
Goroda-Sputniki  (Satellite  Cities),  V.G.  Davidovich  and  B.S. 
Khorev,  Editors.  IIoscow:  Geographical  Publishing  House, 
1961,  193  pp.,  pp.  5-39  (Soviet  Geography,  Vol.  ni.  No.  3, 
March  1962,  pp.  3-35).  Tables.  Charts.  Maps.  Transliteration 
table. 

The  author  discusses  the  characteristics,  functions,  location, 
and  development  trends  of  satellite  places  in  Soviet  metro- 
politan areas.  He  defines  a  "satellite  place"  as  a  community 
thats   (a)  Is  located  \d.thin  less  than  100  kilometers  (62  mil- 
es) from  a  central  city,  (b)  Is  linked  with  that  city  econ- 
omically and  shares  tjith  it  a  common  path  of  development. 
(c)  Has  part  of  its  population  einployed  in  the  central  city. 
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and  vice  versa,  (d)  Shares  vri.th  the  city  convenient  trans- 
portation and  communication  lines,  (e)  Depends  on  the  cen- 
tral city's  cultural  and  service  institutions,   (f)  Provides 
recreational,  resort,  or  other  services  for  people  in  the 
central  city. 

The  author  describes  the  functional  types  of  satellite  placesj 
lists  the  number  and  sizes  of  central  cities,  satellite  and 
separate  urban  places  in  lS$9i   and  discusses  patterns  of  Sov- 
iet metropolitan  areas  of  over  U00,000  population. 

Some  of  his  comments: 

1.  The  future  distribution  of  urban  and  rural  populations 
depends  on  the  locations  assigned  by  long-range  economic 
planning  to  production  entejrprises  and  cultural  and  pub- 
lic-health facilities.     Hational  economic  planning  must 
coordinate  the   simultaneous  redevelopment  of  central  cit- 
ies ajid  their  satellites  and  the  formation  of  new  satel- 
lites. 

2.  It  is^  probably,  more  useful  and  economical  to  redevelop 
and  e:qDand  the  many  satellites  formed  in  the  last  three 
decades  than  build  new  satellites  on  open  land.     This  is 
especially  true  in  large  metropolitan  areas. 

3.  To  solve  the  many  scientific  and  practical  problems  of 
future  metropolitan  development,  it  is  necessary  to  ana- 
Ij'-ze  the  present  pstterns,   geographic  conditions,   econo- 
mic functions,   development  prospects,   and  the  quality  of 
the  natural  environment  of  metropolitan  areas.     Studies 
should  be  made  vrLth  an  eye  to  improving  living  conditions 
and  lowering  the  cost  of  utility  services. 

ii.     Economic  and  cultural  institutions  moved  to  control  ex- 
cessive city  groxrth  and  equalize  the   spatial  distribution 
of  production  forces,  need  not  necessarily  locate  in  big- 
city  satellites.     l^Tiere  possible,   they  should  be  moved 
outside  the  metropolitan  areas,   or  even  to  other  economic 
regions. 

5.  Of  the  existing  319  satellite  cities,   236  do  not  fall 
vdthin  the  generally  recommended  optimum-size  range  of 
30,000  to  80,000  population.      Studies  show  the  desirable 
population  range  for  industrial  cities  to  be  50,000  to 
200,000.     If  the  national  economy  demands  it,   an  even 
Trider  range  —  10,000  to  1;00,000  —  may  be  acceptable. 

6.  The  location  and  planning  of  future  cities  should  be 
based  equally  on  their  assigned  role  in  the  development 
of  the  national  economy  and  on  the  health-and-welfare 
interests  of  their  popvilations. 
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7.  To  reduce  commuting  time  and  costs,  the  size  of  satellites 
should  be  kept  as  sraall  as  possible.     '^Dormitory  towns" 
should  be  discouraged  orceTero3y  limited  in  size.     Rather 
than  move  dormitory-towners  to  city  Jobs,  more  jobs  shoul.d 
move  out  of  the  city,   as  should  those  city-based  workers 
who  work  in  the  suburbs, 

8.  The  tendency  to  expand  satellite  cities  horizontally  and 
merge  them  along  railroad  lines  should  be  avoided.     Rath- 
er, new  satellites  should  be  placed  along  little  used 
railroads,  expanded  vertically  at  increased  densities, 
and  separated  from  each  other  with  green  belts. 

9.  Technical  and  economic  studies  should  precede  decisions 
on  location  of  new  industrial  plants.     The  advantages  of 
expanding  the  existing  city  should  be  weighed  against 
those  of  building  a  new  satellite.     Such  studies  have  al- 
ready led  to  this  general  rule:     "The  larger  the  new 
plant  near  the  old  city,  the  greater  the  intervening  dis- 
tance,  and  th3  smaller  the  old  city,  the  more  economical 
is  the  construction  of  a  new  satellite  town." 

Osborn,   Robert  J.   and  Thomas  A.  Reiner.     "Soviet  City  Planning." 
Journal  of  the  /jaerican  Institute  of  Planners.  Vol.  JTUl, 
l°'hy^^^^overahQr  1%2,  pp.  239-2^0.     IJith  a  bibliography  of 
27  English  and  11  Russian  references. 

Based  chiefly  on  readings  of  self-criticism  in  the  Soviet 
press,   as  well  as  of  other  sources,   the  article  cites  the  ob- 
jectives and  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  city  planning  in 
the  USSR.     It  observes  that  rapid  urbanization  of  the  country's 
population  and  the  growth  of  Siberian  cities  mark  current  Sov- 
iet city  development. 

The  folloT-iing  objectives  are  cited: 

1.  Separation  of  urban  areas  into  residential,  recreational, 
and  industrial  zones. 

2.  Determination  of  optimiom  population  sizes  for  cities. 

3.  Equal  distribution  within  cities  of  educational,   health 
and  shopping  facilities. 

k.     Division  of  residential  areas  into  "microdistricts" 

(populations  of  5,000  to  15,000,   at  a  density  of  about 
150  people  per  acre)  bounded  by  major  traffic  streets, 
each  fully  provided  x-ath  facilities  and  amenities  needed 
to  satisfy  daily  human  needs  in  peace  and  safety. 
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5.  Building  of  four-  to  fivo-story  apartment  houses  grouped 
to  promote  communal  life  and  services,  planned  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  wasteful  individual  housekeeping,  laid  out  to 
utilize  urban  land  efficiently,  and  engineered  to  reduce 
construction  and  operating  costs. 

6.  Decongostion  of  the  big  cities  through  construction  of 
satellite  towns  placed  id-thin  fifty  miles  from  their  cen- 
ters. 

7.  Creation  of  industrial  parks  provided  idth  service  esta- 
blishments, municipal  utilities  and  transport  networks. 

The  authors  pass  the  following  judgements  on  the  effectiveness 
of  Soviet  city  planning: 

1.  Citj'-  and  regional  government  powers  are  vested  in  the 
province,  district  and  city  Soviets.  But  national  indus- 
try and  economic  agencies  hav3  dominated  local  affairs, 
allocated  scarce  resources  for  economic  development  and 
hindered  cits'-  improvement.  Although  since  1957  local 
governments  have  been  slowly  strengthened  against  domin- 
ation by  national  agencies,  city  planning  and  its  imple- 
mentation are  still  being  thwarted. 

2.  Lacking  knowledge  of  local  needs,  far-from-the-scene  cen- 
tral authorities  have  tended  to  violate  local  planning 
and  cause  industrial  and  population  congestion  in  the  big 
cities  and  underutilization  of  the  small  toi-ms. 

3.  Many  cities  lack  master  planning  and  basic  survey  data. 

h-     There  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  city  planners,  insuffi- 
cient training  of  city  planning  cadres,  and  a  large  turn- 
over of  city  planning  personnel. 

5.  Because  of  reluctance  to  demolish  usable  living  space 
under  conditions  of  housing  scarcity,  Soviet  urban  re- 
development has  proceeded  sloxrly. 

6.  To  avoid  large-scale  relocation,  Soviet  city  planners 
practice  restraint  in  big-city  popvilation  control  and 
limit  themselves  to  the  use  of  the  passport  system  and 
to  checks  over  the  location  of  new  industries. 

The  authors  group  the  difficulties  they  see  in  Soviet  city 
planning  into  three  categories: 

1.  Doctrinal  difficulties: 

(a)  Emphasis  on  national  capital  accumulation. 
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(b)  Dogmatic  attitudes  touard  rent,  interest  and  pricing 
of  materials  and  eqiupment, 

(c)  Decision  making  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  but 
one  correct  solution  to  similar  problems  in  all  cit- 


ies, 


(d)  Subjection  of  city  planning  to  dual  guide  lines: 

those  of  immediate  economic  demands  and  those  of  an 
ideal  future. 

2.  Administrative  difficulties: 

(a)  Prevalence  of  distant  central  agencies  over  local 
governments  in  municipal  affairs, 

(b)  Placing  a  premium  on  national  policy  and  on  centra- 
lly determined  solutions. 

3.  Environmental  difficulties: 

(a)     The  premium  put  on  satisfying  industrial  goals  be- 
cause of  scarcities,  war  damages,    and  rapid  indust- 
rialization. 


(b) 


The  high-paced  settlement  of  underdeveloped  regions. 


The  result,   say  the   authors,    "is  an  urban  area  operating 
de  facto  standard  of  minimal  x^elfare." 


on  a 


Fisher,  Jack  C.  "Planning  the  City  of  Socialist  Man."  Journal  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners .  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  ii,  Nov- 
eiuber  l^t:,2,   pp.  2bl-2b^.     1^  illustrati ons . 

After  eighteen  months  of  travel  and  study  in  East  European 
countiaes,  the  author,  a  Cornell  University  professor  of  city 
and  regional  planning,  reports  on  and  evaluates  socialist 
city  planning.  These  are  his  chief  observations: 

1.  In  contrast  \ixth   the  generally  passive  forecasting  of 
spontaneous  development  in  capitalist  countries,  active 
planning  is  a  universal  characteristic  of  socialist  city 
development. 

2.  In  socialist  countries  city  planning  is  integrated  xjith 
overall  economic  planning.  In  the  present  era,  national 
planning  gives  highest  priority  to  industrialization  and 
a  secondary  place  to  city  development. 
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3.  The  present  goals  of  socialist  city  planning  are: 

(1)  To  correct  the  ills  inherited  from  the  capitalist 
era: 

(a)  Remove  the  contradictions  between  cj.ty  and  vil- 
lage, i.e.,  introduce  the  amenities  of  nature  to 
cities  and  the  amenities  of  urban  culture  to 
rural  are  as  j 

(b)  Rationally  locate  industry,  power  and  trenspor- 
tationj 

(c)  Equally  distribute  residential  facilities  to 
all  citizens. 

(2)  To  replace  the  urban  pattern  inherited  from  a  class 
society  with  a  qualitatively  different  pattern  in 
vMch: 

(a)  The  unity  of  the  people  in  a  clastless  society 
'"^  ■        is  expressed! 

(b)  Sharp  distinctions  among  its  various  parts  are 
avoidedj 

(c)  The  social  coiiposition  and  the  quality  of  res- 
idential areas  are  everyi'jhere  the  same. 

The  author  observes  these  operational  principles  in  socialist 
city  planning: 

1.  Establishment  of  pcr-capita  housing  norms  to  achieve  uni- 
formity in  living  cpace  allocation  and  savings  in  housing 
costs. 

2.  Control  of  city  size  by  maintaining  a  rational  proportion 
betxv^een  its  labor  force  and  its  total  population. 

3.  Giving  priority  to  development  of  the  city  core  as  a  pol- 
itical-cultural-administrative center  of  the  city. 

1;.  Division  of  the  city  into  self  contained  operational- 
administrative  neighborhood  units. 

Describing  some  East  European  cities,  the  author  discusses  the 
iirpact  of  socialist  city  planning  tenets  on  their  patternsj 
their  difficulties,  created  by  rapid  growth  and  influx  of  rur- 
al populations]  and  the  compromises  msde  in  the  face  of  prac- 
tical and  economic  pressures.  He  gives  these  reasons  for  the 
hitherto  partial  success  of  socialist  city  planning: 
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1.  The  war  devestation  of  irost  socialist  cities  and  the  high 
cost  of  restoring  them  to  minimuiii  living  conditions. 

2 .  Political  rigidity  of  the  Stalin  era  and  its  effects  on 
architectural  form  and  city-planning  concepts. 

3.  Lack  of  skills  in  design  and  construction. 

h»     Emphasis  on  high  investment  in  heavy  industry  and  relat- 
ively loT-r  resource  allocation  to  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment . 

The  author  observes,  however,  that  in  recent  years  the  city 
planning  skills  have  been  increasing  consistently  and  cities 
have  taken  a  greater  share  of  the  national  investment. 

Fisher,  Jack  C.  Zygmunt  Pioro,  and  Milos  Savic.  "Socialist  City 
Planning:  a  Reexamination."  Journal  of  the  American  Instit- 
ute of  Planners.  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  1,  February  196^,   pp.  31-li2"." 

Critical  reviews  by  Dr.  Pioro  of  the  Warsaw  Institute  of  ToT-m 
Planning  and  Architecture  and  Architect  Savic  of  Yugoslavia  of 
an  article  by  Dr.  Fisher  (see  Fisher,  Jack,  "Planning  the  City 
of  Socialist  tian"),  and  the  latter 's  rejoinder. 

Commending  the  author  for  his  objectivity,  Pioro  and  Savic 
offer  these  critical  comments: 

1.  Fisher  had  drawn  conclusions  about  the  state  of  socialist 
city  planning  from  project  examples  xvhich  do  not  fully 
represent  current  theory  and  practice. 

2.  Whereas  Fisher  correctly  reported  the  role  of  the  neigh- 
borhood unit  in  Socialist  city  planning,  he  misconstrued 

•  the  concepts  and  evolution  of  the  Socialist  city  center. 

3.  Fisher  mistakes  attempts  to  achieve  uniform  standards  of 
urban  service  (following  the  Socialist  "principle  of 
equal  possibilities")  for  "xirban  iiniformity." 

h.     Far  from  failing  to  limit  the  groxrth  of  cities,  as  Fisher 
charges.  Socialist  planners,  despite  the  short  history  of 
their  e^^erience,  have  been  successfully  shaping  the  soc- 
ial, economic  and  physical  conditions  needed  to  achieve 
rational  urban  concentrations. 

5.  Fisher  wrongly  used  temporary  per-capita  space  allocations 
during  the  recent  slum  liquidation  period  to  evaluate  Soc- 
ialist housing  standards,  and  ignored  the  high  standards 
acliieved  in  the  new  neighborhood  iznit  projects. 
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6.     Although  better  apartments  are  being  b\ailt  for  high  in- 
come families,   as  Fisher  correctly  reports,   their  disper- 
sal vjithin  the  neighborhood  \inits  is  designed  to  prevent 
spatial  segregation  of  any  single  segment  of  society. 

To  correct  the  impression  left  by  Dr.  Fisher's  inaccuracies, 
the  critics  restate  the  chief  Socialist  city  planning  prin- 
ciples and  describe  the  continuing  search  for  programs  and 
appropriate  physical  forms  to  develop  the  Socialist  cities 
of  the  future. 

In  his  rejoinder.  Dr.  Fishers 

1.  Concurs  that  in  recent  years  the  Socialist  countries  have 
steadily  improved  their  housing  and  urban  facilities  and 
advanced  city  planning  theory. 

2.  Defends  his  charge  that  per-capita  housing  space  has  de- 
clined in  East  Sxiropean  countries. 

3.  Insists  that  the  centers  of  Socialist  cities  have  tended 
to  acquire  a  commercial  character  in  contradiction  to 
the  stated  ideal  of  forming  them  as  cultural-administra- 
tive-political centers. 

Davidovich,  V.G.      "On  the  Patterns  and  Tendencies  of  Urban  Settle- 
ment in  the  U.S.S.R."     Voprosi  Geografii,  No,  66,  pp.  6-33. 
(Soviet  Geography,  Vol.  VII,  !Io.  1,  January  1966,  pp.   3-30. 
Tables.  Charts,  Diagrams.) 

Geographer  Davidovich  analyzes  the  development  of  Soviet  ur- 
ban population  patterns,   trends  in  geographic  population  dis- 
tribution, relationships  between  types  of  cities  and  their 
populations,  big-city  groxrth  control,  the  system  of  regional 
administrative-cultural  centers,   and  the  trend  to  formation 
of  urban  clusters. 

The  process  of  Soviet  urban  development,  he  concludes,  is  not 
alijays  smooth,  nor  does  it  folloii  a  strict  pattern.     Its  con- 
tradictions may  set  off  negative  trends  such  as  the  excessive 
groirth  of  big  cities.     Malcing  use  of  the  objective  laws  of 
settlement,   such  trends  must  be  checked  in  the  interests  of 
society. 

The  nation's  program  to  build  a  communist  society  demands 
that  the  development  of  its  urban  and  rural  settlement  net- 
work be  fully  integrated  irith  its  long-range  economic  and 
cultural  plans.     Urban  geography  assumes  great  importance 
in  such  planning,   states  the  author  as  he  outlines  a  research 
program  to  seek  the  scientific  data  needed  for  this  task. 
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K'.'::-table,  r.da  Louise.  "Building  the  Soviet  Society."  The  Archi- 
tectural Foruin,  Vol.  127,  No,  U,  November  1967,  pp.  32-Ul. 
Illustrated. 

After  an  extended  tour  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  architectural 
critic  of  The  New  York  Times  reports  on  Soviet  architecture 
and  urban  design. 

iimong  her  irpressions  and  comments: 

1.  In  the  last  ten  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  mounted  "the 
most  concentrated,  large-scale  attack  on  housing  problems 
and  on  the  industrialization  of  building  anywhere  in  the 
world  at  any  time  in  history," 

2.  The  Soviet  housing  program  has  focused  on  developing 
building  technology  and  mass  production;  design  has  been 
given  second-best  attention.  But  both  design  and  build- 
ing are  grovjing  in  sophistication.  "The  buildings  are 
increasingly  sleek,  assured,  uncompromisingly  contempor- 
ary versions  of  the  International  Style..."  and  "techno- 
logically, Soviet  building  now  leaves  much  of  the  world 
behind." 

3.  Soviet  builders  use  standard  plans  repeatedly  to  speed 
relief  from  the  desperate  housing  shortage.  The  housing 
produced  "depresses  the  Western  visitor  viith  its  uniform- 
ity, but  its  norm  is  better  than  much  of  Western  produc- 
tion. ..(and)  esthetically  it  is  improving  all  the  time." 

1;.  "The  fact  that  (Soviet  architecture)  is  now  moving  toward 
a  new  esthetic  level... and  that  this  new  style  is  based 
on  Soviet  technological  achievement  has  a  genuine  signi- 
ficance.... It  is  an  art  form  re-fused  in  the  fires  of 
technology  for  the  most  -urgent  conten^Jorary  uses.... 
The  U.S.S.R.  is  moving  faster  than  any  other  nation  on 
one  of  modern  building's  most  important  frontiers.  It 
has  helped  to  re-define  architecture  in  the  20th  century." 

Fr'^lic,  Michael  B.  "The  Soviet  City."  Tovm  Planning  Review,  Vol. 
XXXIV,  No.  k,   January  196h,   pp.  285-3C6.  Tables.  Photos. 
Plans.  Bibliography. 

In  a  study  of  Soviet  planning  literatvire.  Frolic  finds  that 
socialist  cities  differ  from  capitalist  cities  both  in  theory 
and  in  their  evolving  physical  forms.  He  cites  economist  S, 
G.  Strumilin's  model  of  the  future  socialist  city  to  illus- 
trate Soviet  city  planning  theory,  and  the  microdistrict  — 
the  basic  TinLt  of  Soviet  city  building  —  to  show  the  physical 
forms  socialist  cities  take.  i 
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Though  many  Soviet  planners  oppose  Strumilin's  model,   Frolic 
thinks  its  basic  principles  most  clearly  express  socialist 
goals  and  are,  in  fact,   reflected  in  Soviet  urban  construction, 
life  in  Strumilin's  city  is  communal  in  character,     i.lthough 
their  personal  needs  are  met,  people  find  their  fulfillment 
through  participation  within  the  group.     But  the  nature  of 
the  family  changes.     Communal  food,  housekeeping,   and  around- 
the-clock  infant  and  child  care  and  education  services  free 
women  for  full  and  active  citizenship.     Hence,  the  home 
shrinks  in  irrportance  and  size. 

The  microdistricts   (described  in  detail)   are,  in  Frolic's 
opinion,   a  compromise  between  Strumilin's  model  city  and 
what  is  economically  possible  today.     In  providing  central 
kitchens,   cldldren's  institutions,   and  a  host  of  cultural, 
shopping  and  service  facilities,  they  adopt  some  of  Strumi- 
lin's concepts  of  social  integration.     Despite  their  variety 
in  size,  plan,   and  appearance  they  present  a  consistent,   dis- 
tinctly socialist  way  of  building  new  residential  units.     Us- 
ing the  integrated  microdistrict  as  a  city-building  block  and 
fostering  collective  habits  among  the  citizens,   Soviet  plan- 
ners expect  to  achieve,  in  time,   controlled  urban  growth  with- 
out the  slums,   traffic  jams,  pollution  and  noise  of  capitalist 
cities. 

Final  evaluation  of  the  success  of  sociiilist  cities,   says  Fro- 
lic,  must  wait  until  about  I98O.     By  then,   completed  microdis- 
tricts mil  have  been  universally  used  and  their  socialist 
administration  fully  tested. 

Osborn,  Robert  J.     "How  the  Russians  Plan  Their  Cities."     Trans- 
Action  (a  publication  of  the  Community  Leadership  Project  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Loirls,  l-iissouri),  Vol.   3,  Ho.   6, 
September-October  I966,  pp.  25-30. 

Osborn,   a  student  of  Soviet  administration  and  urban  affairs, 
chides  j\merican  planners  for  basing  their  judgments  of  Soviet 
city  planning  and  planners  on  "'open  versus  closed  society' 
dichotomy"   and  "finding  ideological  rather  than  practical 
reasons  for  every  Soviet  action."     Adding  to  the  resulting 
confusion,   says  he,  Russian  theoretical  writers,  too,   tend  to 
"dig  around  for  ideological  reasons  to  explain  away  anj'i.hihg 
which  was  once  in  favor  but  is  now  rejected."     Osborn  compares 
some  fallacies  commonly  held  among  American  planners  lath 
facts  in  Soviet  planning  practice. 

Fallacy  1.     Official  dogma  and  bureaucracy  suppress  creativity 
and  produce  monotonous  buildings  and  cities. 

Fact:     Opinions  and  tastes  vary  widely  among  Soviet  planners. 
But  current  national  economic  priorities  dictate  plain,  inex- 
pensive design,  use  of  sterotyped  plans,  mass-production  of 
buildings,   and  stress  industrial  productj.on  rather  than  ci^/il 
bii?.''ing,     "This  and  nctliing  more  rinister  is  the  reason  why 
so  much  new  city  building  in  the  So^det  Union  is  monotonous." 
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Fallacy  2.     Soviet  planning  bears  no  relation  to  planning  in 
capitalist  countries.     Party  dogma  and  control 
preclude  intellectual  and  theoretical  groirth  or 
the  exercise  of  independent  rational  judgment  in 
planning. 

Fact:  Soviet  city  planning  problems  and  trends  are  similar, 
in  many  "ways,  to  those  in  other  industrial  countries.  Soviet 
planners  "are  not  rigidly  bound  by  political  theory  or  unduly 
subject  to  party  interference."  They  debate  ideas  as  hotly 
and  in  as  free  and  creative  a  climate  as  planners  anyt-jhere  in 
the  world.  They  agree  on  only  tx-jo  principles:  first,  public 
CTrjnership  of  laj:id  is  essential  for  healthy  urban  grouth,  and, 
second,   the  use  of  the  land  must  be  centrally  planned. 

Fallacy  3.     Stalinist  ideology  —  a  distortion  of  Marxism  — 
produced  the  pre-1953  heavy  and  ornate  Soviet 
architecture.     The  post-1953  increase  in  private- 
home  biiilding  and  adoption  of  the  shopping  center 
show  pragmatism  in  planning  and  "privatization" 
of  Soviet  life  —  a  deviation  from  Marxist  ideo- 
logy. 

Facts     There  was  nothing  Marxist,   either  correct  or  deviant, 
about  the  architecture  of  the  Stalin  period.     It  expressed 
Russian  nationalism  (as  well  as  Stalin's  taste),  x^fhich,   at 
that  time,   favored  grandiose  projects.     The  public  taste 
which  produced  it  cannot  be  called  "ideological"   any  more 
than  the  taste  being  Burnham's  Plan  for  Chicago.     It  is  equ- 
ally senseless  to  describe  post-Stalin  building  forms  as  a 
trend  "away  from  Marxist  ideology"  or  a  "pragmatic  approach." 
Md  to  private-house  building  is  simply  one  measure  used  to 
to  relieve  the  acute  housing  shortage.     And  the  shopping  cen- 
ter was  adopted  because  "Russian  planners  and  architects  are 
,..>iilling  to  use  ideas  they  find  practical,  irrespective  of 
their  source." 

Fallacy  U.     Construction  of  hotel -t^^pe  apartment  buildings 

shows  renex-Jed  efforts  to  "communize"   society  and 
undermine  family  life. 

Fact:     The  hotel -type  apartment  buildings  are  intended  for 
young  single  people  who  now  live  in  uncomfortable  dormitories 
found  in  all  Soviet  cities. 

Fallacy  5.     Microdistricts  —  the  officially  approved  unit  of 
Soviet  city  building  —  are  a  political-  police 
device  designed  to  break  up  family  life  and  substi- 
tute for  it  loyalty  to  state  and  commxinity. 
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Fact:     liLcrodistricts  are  self-contained  residential  neighbor- 
hoods of  5,000  to  20,000  people  living  in  apartments  grouped 
around  shops,  parks,   and  other  coiniiiunity  facilities.     They 
are  meant  to  provide  a  large  array  of  community  services  and 
not  for  any  kind  of  social  or  political  control.     "Neither 
the  microoistricts  nor  the  larger  residential  districts  into 
which  they  fit  have  any  political   (or  administrative)   func- 
tion.    Their  boundaries  do  not  coincide  T-iith  administrative 
divisions,  uhich  are  much  bigger." 

'■In  the  Soviet  Union,"  concludes  Osborn,   "urban  planners  are 
conscientious  professional  architects,  pragmatic  in  their 
social  outlook,   and  occupied,   as  in  other  countries,  idth 
building  design,  land  use  patterns,   city  groirth  and  urban 
amenities.     In  many  of  these  areas  their  problems  can  real- 
istically be  corpared  with  those  of  i;inerican  city  planners. 
Their  aims  and  accorriplishments  deserve  serious  attention 
abroad." 

-olic,  lachael  B.  "The  Soviet  Study  of  Soviet  Cities."  Journal 
of  Politics.  Vol.  32,  No.  3,  August  1970,  pp.  675-655.  Bib- 
liographic references. 

Frolic  compares  impressions  of  his  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1?69  ar.d  1^55. 

Rapid  urbanization  and  concentration  of  urban  dwellers  in  the 
large  cities,  ha  reports,  has  stimulated  a  ferment  in  Soviet 
urban  studies.     The  findings  of  political  scientists,   socio".- 
ogists,   city  planners,   geographers,   econcnists  and  other  stu- 
dents of  Soviet  cities  have  caused  substantial  reidsion  of 
official  city  planning  guide  lines.     Their  research  centers 
on  five  questions:    "(1)     Is  there  a  vmiversal  urban  culture? 

(2)  How  can  we  preserve  community  in  modern  cities? 

(3)  How  big  should  cities  be?     {k)     Should  municipal  admin- 
istration be  professionalized?     (5)     TJhat  are  the  limits  of 
decentralization  and  urban  autonomy?" 

Soviet  urban  scholars  noi-r  assume  that  a  unique  urban  way  of 
life,   different  from  and  superior  to  the  rural,   noir  exists 
in  the  Soviet  Unionj   that  this  way  of  life  is  part  of  a  uni- 
versal process,  having  its  oxm  laws,  proceeding  differently 
in  various  countries  depending  on  their  teclmological  and 
economic  growth,  political  relations  and  ciilturei  that  Soviet 
urban  "scholars  and  officials  have  been  delinquent  in  their 
study  and  understanding  of  this  processj"  that  contradictions 
exist  between  the  urban  way  of  life  and  socialist  goals  and 
values  but  that   "socialist  solutions  can  be  found  for  most 
urban  problems." 
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Soviet  sociological  findings  show  a  decrease  in  social  inter- 
course in  neighborhood  units  because  urban  dwellers  make 
friends  at  work  rather  than  in  their  residential  communities. 
"Neighborliness  declines  in  cities  as  community  structure  be- 
comes more  differentiated."  Some  Soviet  sociologists  state 
that  city  neighborhoods  fail  because  they  "contradict  the 
very  nature  of  the  city... which  requires  greater,  rather  than 
less  mobility."  They  maintain,  however,  that  Soviet  cities 
are  superior  to  those  in  the  IJest  because  the  Soviet  Union 
has  central  planning  xdth  which  it  avoids  many  of  the  problems 
of  iirbanization,  and  because  urban  land  is  publicly  ovjned 
making  possible  rational  land  use  in  the  public  interest.  To 
develop  community  in  Soviet  cities,  some  city  planners  suggest 
improving  the  communal  service  facilities  in  residential  units. 
Others  think  that  the  success  of  neighborhood  units  would  con- 
front pecple  T-Jith  "the  tyranny  of  neighborhood  control  and 
neighbors'  opinions,  one  of  the  worst  features  of  small  toim 
and  rural  life." 

Soviet  economist  Pervedentsev  sparked  a  public  debate  on  how 
big  a  city  should  be  when  he  argued  that  what  is  knoT-m  about 
city  size  speaks  in  favor  of  large  cities,  that  big  cities 
are  more  economical  than  small  ones  for  they  develop  a  higher 
productivity  of  labor  and  Mgher  returns  on  assets,  and  they 
can  be  administered  as  easily  as  small  ones.  The  present 
policy  of  limiting  the  groxrth  of  big  cities,  he  has  argued, 
is  not  based  on  accurate  knowledge  of  the  objective  laws  of 
urban  growth.  Ilis  critics  have  stated,  however,  that  he  had 
exaggerated  the  economic  advantages  of  big  cities  and  that 
limiting  their  groirbh  T,n.ll  prove  economical  in  the  long  run. 

Promotion  of  volunteer  urban  administrators,  Frolic  reports, 
is  slowly  giving  way  to  professionalization  and  perfection  of 
administrative  apparatus.  There  is  also  a  trend  to  profess- 
ionalize Soviet  deputies  by  electing  them  to  full-time  rather 
than  part-time  service  in  city  governments.  Ora.ng  to  rapid 
urbanization,  city  governments  have  been  assuming  greater 
responsibilities  and  acquiring  more  powers.  Urban  scholars 
and  officials  have  been  demanding  to  broaden  these  poxrers  to 
control  industries,  operating  under  the  jurisdiction  of  nat- 
ional ministries,  and  make  municipal  government  more  effective. 

Based  on  his  study  of  Soviet  city  planning  and  administration 
literature  and  on  interviews  with  city  officials.  Frolic  draws 
a  coriiparative  analysis  of  urban  decision  making,  urban  leader- 
ship, and  urban  research  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  North 
Merica. 
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Plsher,  Jack  C.  (Editor).  City  and  Regional  Planning  in  Poland. 
Neu  York;  Cornell  University  Press,  li?66.  U91  pp.  Illustra- 
ted.  Maps,  Diagrams.  Photos.  Tables.  Charts. 

A   collection  of  essays  by  twenty-three  Polish  scholars,  plan- 
ners and  administrators.  Grouped  in  three  parts  according  to 
the  three  Polish  administrative  planning  Isvels  —  city,  re- 
gional, and  national  —  the  essays  comprise  an  integrated 
statement  of  contemporary  Polish  social  philosophy,  ideals, 
and  planning  practices.  A  short  introduction  to  each  paj.-t 
revieus  the  essaj'"s  it  contains  and  describes  the  nature  of 
each  level  of  planning  and  its  relationship  to  the  other  plan- 
ning levels. 

In  Poland,  city  and  regional  planning  implement,  lithin  cit- 
ies and  regions,  the  national  economic  plan  and  feed  back 
data  on  their  areas'  needs,  resources  ajid  possibilities. 
Concerned  mth  local  problems  of  municipal  economy,  city  plan- 
ning is  implemented  by  province  and  local  authorities.  Pl3- 
gional  planning,  however,  is  closely  tied  to  national  plan- 
ning and  functions  under  the  supervision  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  tlinisters. 

Collectively,  the  essays  explain  postwar  conditions,  develop- 
ment in  the  postxjar  reconstruction  and  present  periods,  and 
the  probable  course  of  future  action. 

Fart  One  of  the  volume  includes  essays  on  the  "History  of  Ur- 
ban Development  and  Planning"  in  Poland  from  medieval  times 
todate,  "Urban  Planning  Theory  and  Piesults,"  "Postwar  Housing 
Development  in  Poland,"  "Sociological  Implications  of  Urban 
Planning,"  and  "A  View  of  Architectural  Theory."  Three  essays 
present  case  histories:  "Development  of  the  General  Plan  of 
IJarsaw, "  "Main  Urban  Planning  Problems  in  the  Silesian-Krakow 
■  Industrial  P.egion, "  and  "City  Planning  in  the  Gdansk-Gdynia 
Conurbation,"  Appended  to  Part  One  are  abstracts  of  the  I96I 
Spatial  Planning  Act  of  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  Poland,  the 
1951  Provisional  Town  Planning  Standards,  and  the  I96I  Main 
Standards  for  Programming  Housing  Estates. 

Part  Two  describes  the  basic  theory  and  methods  of  Polish  re- 
gional planning.  It  includes  essays  on  "Postwar  Changes  in 
the  Polish  Sconoiric  and  Social  Structure,"  "Regional  Planning 
in  Poland;  Theory,  Methods,  and  Results,"  "IJater  Economy  in 
Poland,"  "Rural  Planning  in  Poland,"  and  "Research  Activity 
of  the  Committee  for  Space  Economy  and  Regional  Planning." 
Three  case  studies  give  examples  of  regional  planning  and 
development  in  tlireo  areas  vjith  different  economic  structures: 
the  Upper  Silesia  industrial  district,  the  province  of  Kralcow, 
and  the  province  of  Eialistok. 
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The  essays  in  Part  Three  deal  \i±th   "Location  Policy  and  the 
Regional  Efficiency  of  Investment,"  and  "The  Long-terin  Plan 
for  Polish  Expansion,  I96I-I9QO,"     In  his  essay  "The  Role  of 
Science  in  the  Development  of  Socialist  Society,  mth  Special 
Regard  to  the  Science  of  Sconoracs,"  Oscar  Lange  relates  sys- 
tematic Marxist  thought  to  current  Polish  experience. 

Fisher,  Jack  C.  "City  Planning  and  Housing  Administration  in  Yugo- 
slavia." Urban  Affairs,  Vol.  1,  llo.  2,  December  1^65,  pp. 
59-71. 

In  Yugoslavia,  as  in  other  socialist  countries,  states  Fisher, 
the  federal  government  is  shifting  greater  financial  respon- 
sibility and  decision-making  pouers  to  local  and  regional 
authorities.  The  author  describes:  1)  The  research,  plan- 
ning, and  administrative  functions  of  institutions  for  city 
planning  and  development  in  several  Yugoslav  cities j  2)  The 
conflicts  which  local  autonomy  has  introduced  bet;:een  the  in- 
terests of  regions  and  those  of  their  component  parts  j  .' 
3)  Changes  in  Yugoslav  housing  administration  practice, 
policy,  and  rents  19ii6-1960|  and  k)     Housing  construction 
1956-1962. 

Fisher,  Jack  C.  Yugoslavia  —  A  iiultinational  State;  Regional 
Differences  and  Administratiye  Response.  San  Francisco: 
Chandler  Publisliing  Co.,  I96FI  214;  pp.  Illustrated.  Photos. 
Maps.  Charts.  Tables.  Bibliography.  Glossary  of  selected 
terms . 

KLsher  presents  a  uealth  of  statistical,  cartographic  and 
photographic  data  on  Yugoslavia's  cities  and  regions,  and 
appraises  its  economic  grorrbh  and  its  governmental  response 
to  its  regional  variation  id. thin  its  federal  state  structure. 
He  drairs  his  findings  and  conclusions  from  extensive  travel 
and  intervievjs  in  Yugoslavia  and  from  I96I  statistics  for 
55  cities  of  over  20,000  population  and  for  all  of  the  coun- 
try's communes  (local  administrations). 

The  author  briefly  reviews  the  country's  history  after  I'orld 
IJar  I  and  since  its  establishment,  in  19U5,  as  a  socialist 
state J  evaluates  local  administrations  and  their  housing  and 
planning  policiesj  analyzes  local  administration  and  regional 
growth  from  the  vantage  of  the  central  government  and  nation- 
al economic  planning)  examines  the  country's  cities,  regional 
structure,  and  the  differences  among  the  cities  and  communes j 
and  analyzes  the  changing  political  structure  at  the  local 
level . 

In  past  centuries,  the  political  and  cultviral  domination  of 
Yugoslavia's  ilorth  by  European  powers  and  its  South  by  Tvirkey, 
produced  extreme  differences  in  levels  of  economic  and  social 
development  betvreen  the  relatively  advanced  north  and  the 
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oonderdeveloped  south  regions.     Fisher's  analysis  demonstrates 
that  the  country's  urban  pattern  and  characteristics  and 
demographic  and  occupationel  variations  reflect  these  differ- 
ences still.     Neither  the  rapid  grarth  of  the  national  econ- 
omy in  the  socialist  period  nor  the  regional  and  republic 
administrative  autonomj'-  have  significantly  reduced  regional 
disparities. 

The  author  concludes  that  national-grouth  statistics  reveal 
little  of  the  internal  development  pattern  in  socialist 
countries.     He  urges  "increased  study  of  local  adminstrative 
institutions  and  regional  groirth  as  well  as  central  power 
structure  and  national  economic  planning. ..to  examine  the 
impact  of  federal  policy  on  local  agencies  and  the  restraint 
which  local  bodies  generate  over  central  authority." 

Gorinsky,   Juliusz.      "Urbanization  Dilemmas  in  Poland."     Polish 
Perspectives,  Vol.  XI,  No.   S,  May  1968,  pp.   28-38. 

In  a  brief  summary  of  Poland's  liistory  of  urbanization,  Gor- 
insky  describes  the   country's  historically  developed  dense 
network  of  small  towns   "that  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  social  and  cultural,  landscape."     Despite  the  rapid  groirth 
of  Poland's  postwar  socialist  economy,  the  iirban  pop\ilation, 
doubled  in  the    past  t^ienty  years,   remains  evenly  distributed. 
But  the  expected  industrial  growth  in  the  next  twenty  years 
threatens  to  upset  the  present  balance. 

In  socialist,   as  in  capitalist,   society,  industries  tend  to 
agglomerate  to  gain  economies  of  scale.     Hence  the  biggest 
cities  and  towns  tend  to  grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  small 
tcA-ms  do.     If  left  unchecked,   says  the  author,   the  trend  \dll 
persist  or  intensify,   and  "population  vrill  drift  from  small 
towns  to  the  bigger  and  from  these  to  the  biggest....     To 
vjhat  extent,"  he  asks,    "must  a  planned  economy,   gathering  as 
it  does  a  powerful  battery  of  economic  levers  into  the  hands 
of  the  central  planning  authority,   control  these  tendencies... 
Should  major  investment  projects. . .be  restricted  to  the  big- 
gest towns?" 

Given  Poland's  unique  pattern  of  towns  and  the  use  of  modern 
transport,  Gorinsky  submits,  new  industries  might  best  be 
sited  between  totms  rather  than  to. thin  a  town.     In  Poland's 
thick  settlement  network,  in  which  tovms  are  often  v.dthin 
walking  distance  of  each  other,   a  half-hour's  ride  by  car  or 
bus   ''could  cover  an  area  containing  up  to  a  dozen  towns." 
Thus  small-tovmers  would  gain  new  opportunities  in  jobs,   edu- 
cation,  social  life  and  recreation  as  industries  gain  their 
economies  of  scale.     "The  result  would  be  the  emergence  of 
settlement  nexuses. . .(forming)  urbanized  regions  made  up  of 
(residential)  towns. . .linked  to  each  other  by  shared  indust- 
rial centers." 
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''The  space  forns  of  urbanization  to  vrhich  ue  should  be  work- 
ing," adds  Gorinsky,  "must  assure  a  ra.de  freedom  of  choice 
as  regards  place  and  type  of  habitation  and  directions  of  ed- 
ucation and  employment  so  as  to  provide  opportunities  for  a 
full  development  of  personality.  At  the  same  time  this  model 
must  guarantee  the  utmost  effectiveness  of  the  social  resour- 
ces expended  on  its  translation  into  practice  and  above  all 
it  must  make  for  careful  husbandry  of  the  limited  supply  of 
space  which  as  population  grows  vill  become  an  increasingly 
scarce  and  precious  asset." 

Frolic,  Michael  B.  (compiler).  An  Annotated  Eibliogrephy  on  Sov- 
ie^^Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and  Admni  strati  on  (mimeo^ 
graphed).  Exchange  Bibliography  E-1.  Eugene,  Oregon: 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians,  I963.  3k  pp. 

Frolic  compiled  the  bibliography  during  a  seminar  on  Soviet 
city  and  regional  planning  at  Cornell  University's  Department 
of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  College  of  Architecture.  The 
work  cites  books  and  articles  published  between  1932  and  1962 
and  contains  sections  on  "Urban  Planning,"  "Housing,"  "Local 
Administration,"  and  "Regional  Planning  and  Administration." 
Each  section  lists  separately  "Western  Sources"  and  "Soviet 
Sources." 
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SELECTED  DIBLIOGRiJ'HY 

Abrosimov,  Pavel  et  al.  (Editors).  Construction  and  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Touns;  19U^-19$7.  Three  volumes.  The  first  two 
volumes  in  English  and  Russian,  the  third  in  Russian.  Pre- 
pared for  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  International  Union  of 
Architects  held  in  Moscow.  Moscow;  State  Building  and  Arch- 
itect\ire  Publishing  House,  1558.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Photos.  Maps.  Plans.  Tables. 

Description  of  concepts,  problems,  experiences,  and  accomp- 
lishments in  city  planning  and  building  in  several  European 
and  Asian  countries.  Vol.  1;  Germany,  Bulgaria,  China,  Korea, 
Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Hungary.  Vol.  2: 
Japan,  Norrxay,  Poland,  Rumania,  Sidtzerland,  Czechoslovakia, 
USSR.  Vol.  3s  USSR  (continued). 

Block,  iilexander.  "Soviet  Housing  —  The  Historical  Aspects  Some 
Kotes  on  Problems  of  Policy."  Soviet  Studies,  Vol.  Ill,  No. 
1,  July  1951,  pp.  1-I5j  Ho.  3,  January  19527"pp.  229-257. 

Good  source  for  study  of  the  early  period  of  Soviet  housing 
and  planning. 

.  "Soviet  Housing  —  The  Historical  Aspect:  Problems 


of  Amount,  Cost  and  Quality  in  Urban  Housing."  Soviet  Stud- 
ies, Vol.  V,  No.  3,  January  19$h,   pp.  21^6-277.  Statistical 
tables. 

Good  source  for  study  of  the  early  period  of  Soviet  housing 
and  planning.  Discusses  the  quality  of  housing,  size  of  res- 
idential bxa.ldings,  and  some  general  problems  of  urban  ameni- 
ties. 

Blnmenfeld,  Hans.  "Soviet  City  Planning:  An  Exstxnple."     American 
Review  on  the  Soviet  Um.on,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  November'  19UU, 
pp.  53-65.  Sketch  plans. 

Description  of  a  typical  city  planning  procedure  in  the  early 
years  of  Soviet  city  planning. 

Eanin,  j..     "The  Reconstruction  of  Urban  Centers."  The  Architec- 
tural Review,  Vol.  CI,  ilo.  605,  May  19l;7,  pp.  179-181.  Illu- 
strated. Photos.  Drawings.  Plans. 

Discussion  of  postwar  planned  reconstruction  of  central  areas 
in  Soviet  cities. 

Cattell,  David  T.  Leningrad;  l   Case  Study  of  Soviet  Urban  Govern- 
ment. Forevjord  by  Lyle  C.  Fitch.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Praeger,  1968.  171  pp.  Maps.  Tables.  Charts.  Glossary.  Bib- 
liography. 

Deals  i-jith  the  special  characteristics  and  problems  of  urben 
government  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Central  Cortmdttee  of  the  Coimminist  Party  and  the  USSR  Cotincil  of 
Ministers  —  A  Decree.  "On  Developing  Housing  Construction 
in  the  USSR."  Pravda  and  Izvestia,  August  2,  19^7  (Current 
Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  Vol.  IX,  No.  31^  September  11, 
'7,  pp.  3-6). 


Dige 
1957 


Acceptance  oi"  co-operative  residential  buildings.     Definition 
of  relationships  betxTfeen  co-operative  building  trusts,  plan- 
ners and  administrators, 

Davidovich,  7.G.     "Urban  Agglomerations  in  the  USSR."     Soviet  Geo- 
graphy, Vol.  V,  No.  9,  November  196ii,  pp.  3h-h3'     Bibliography. 
Tables. 

Urban  agglomerations  discussed  in  terms  of  commuting  ties  bet- 
ween a  city  and  its  satellites.     Proposal  to  study  urban  areas 
linked  by  consistent  travel  for  business  and  cultural  purpos- 
es.    City  planners  are  urged  to  replace  their  emphasis  on 
central  cities  xjith  planning  the  reconstruction  and  settle- 
ment of  entire  urban  agglomerations. 

Drucker,  Rebecca.     "Soviet  Toirni  Planning."     Asia,  Vol.  39,  No.  kt 
April  1939,  pp.  230-23U. 

Describes  prex-rar  Soviet  city  planning,  toim.  site  selection 
principles,  and  division  of  toiirns  into  a  variety  of  community 
units. 

Garin,  M.  and  K.  Sevrikov.  "The  Future  of  Small  Toxms."  Izvestia, 
October  28,  I960  (The  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  Vol. 
Xn,  No.  U3,  November  I960,  pp.  29-30). 

A  journalist's  report  of  the  economic  status,  problems,   and 
prospects  of  a  typical  small  Soviet  tovm. 

Hall,  Peter.     "Moscow"  in  The  World  Cities.     New  York:     McGrax^- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  1966,  pp.  158-1«1. 

Grox-Jth  of  metropolitan  Moscow;     causes,  problems,   governmen- 
tal plans  and  action  to  resolve  them. 

Harris,   Chauncy  D.     "The  Cities  of  the  Soviet  Union."     Geographi- 
cal Review,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  1,  January  191+5,  pp.  107-121. 
Charts.  Tables. 

Brief  description  of  1926-1939  growth,  locational  distribu- 
tion, functional  classification.     A  1939  list  of  cities  of 
over  100,000  popxolation. 
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Hsrsey,  John.  "The  Reconstruction  of  Leningrad."  The  Architec- 
turaJ.  Fonini,  Vol.  81,  Wo.  6,  December  19hh}   pp.  117-122. 
Photos.  Draiangs.  Maps. 

A  journalist's  report  of  plans  for  reconstruction  of  Lenin- 
grad and  the  architectural  and  city  planning  philosophy  of 
W.B.  Baranov,  its  chief  architect. 


Kprrtantinovj  O.A.  "Some  Conclusions  /ibout  the  Geography  of  Cit- 
ies and  the  Urban  Population  of  the  USSR  Based  on  the  ."lesults 
of  the  19$9   Census."  Izvestia  Akademii  HauJc  SSSR,   Seria  Gec-^ 
graficheskaya.  No.  6,  1^59  (Soviet  Geography^  Vol.  I,  No.  ?» " 
September  1960;,  pp.  59-75). 

The  title  speaks  for  itself. 

Xhorev,  B.S.  "A  Study  of  Functional  Structure  of  Urban  Places  of 
the  USS?.."  Voprosy  Geografii,  Ho.  55,  1965s  pp.  3U-58  (SovjLe-i 
Geography 3  Vol.  VII ,  No.  1,  January  1966,  pp.  31-51.  Biblio-' 
graphyTT 

Functional  typology  and  classification  of  Soviet  cities  into 
"major  crpitalj  diversified  industrial,  transport,  local  or- 
ganizing, recreation"  and  other  types.  The  distinction  is 
based  on  the  urban  labor  force  in  industry  and  transport atic;: 
combined  and  in  industry  alone. 

Ling,  Arthur.  "Tcxm  Planning  in  the  Soviet  Union."  /inglo- Soviet 
Journal,  Vol.  II,  No.  h,  October  ISkl,   pp.  306-316.  i-nctos. 

Maps . 

Functions  of  city  planning  agencies.     Prewar  redevelopment  of 
Soviet  cities. 

.     "The  Lesson  of  the  USSR."     The  ArclxLtects'   Journal, 


Vol.  XCVIII,  November  19l;3,  pp.  355^^ 

Brief  review  of  planning  organization  and  training  of  plan- 
ners in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ir^nnj  Martin.     "Planned  Soviet  Cities."     Soviet  Russia  Today,   Vol. 
9,  No.  12,  April  19U1,  pp.  16-20|  Vol.  10,  No.  1,  Hay  19U1, 
pp.  13-17 J  No.  2,  June  19^1,  pp.  16-21. 

The  condition  of  the  Soviet  cities  at  the  end  of  the  civil 
war.     The  great  public  debate  on  socialist  city  planning 
goals.     Beginning  of  Soviet  city  planning  theory  and  practice 
Pweconstruction  of  Moscoxt  —  laboratory  of  Soviet  city  plan- 
ning. 
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May,  Ernst.   "Cities  of  the  Future."  Survey ^  Ko.  38,  October 
1961,  pp.  179-18^. 

Architect-city  planner  relates  his  professional  experiences 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1929-1932   and  his  impressions  of  Soviet 
Architecture  and  cities  during  a  visit  to  the  USSR  in  1959. 

Mircnenko,  Y.P.  "The  Soviet  Urban  Population."  Bulletin,  Insti- 
tute for  Study  of  the  USSR,  Vol.  V,  No.  5,  May  1958,  pp.  26- 
39. 

A  smranary  of  recently  published  Soviet  statistical  data. 

llorton,  Henry  1j.  "The  Leningrad  District  of  Moscott  —  An  Inside 
Look."  Soviet  Studies,  Vol.  XX,  ilo.  2,  October  1968,  pp. 
206-218 . 

Reports  observation  of  an  organizational  meeting  of  a  dist- 
rict Soviet  and  operation  of  a  local  Soviet  government. 

Neytakh,  A.M.  "New  Trends  in  Bourgeois  Science  on  the  Location  of 
Production."  Izvestiya  Akademii  Nauk  SSSR,  Seriya  Geografic- 
heskaya,  I96I,  No.  6,  pp.  117-12g  (Soviet  Geography,  Vol.  IV, 
No.  3,  March  I963,  pp.  12-20.  Bibliography) . 

Critique  of  Western  location  theories  and  comparison  of  West- 
ern xd-th  socialist  planning. 

Nikolayev,  I.  "Industry  and  the  City."  Izvestiya,  May  h,  I960, 
p.  h  (Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  Vol.  XII,  No.  18, 
June  I960,  pp.  37-38). 

Criticizes  lack  of  co-ordination  between  industries  and  cities. 
Argues  for  consolidation  of  industrial  auxiliary  facilities  in 
cities,  orderly  rearrangement  of  transport  repair  stations, 
garages,  parking  lots,  fuel  depots  and  filling  stations,  and 
efficient  distribution  of  produce  and  industrial  goods  in 
every  city. 

Obraztsov,  A.  "What  Will  Our  Future  Cities  Look  Like?"  Nedelya, 
December  25,  I960  (The  Soviet  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  h,  April 
1966,  pp.  3h-37). 

Discusses  the  planning  of  microdistricts. 

Osborn,  F.J.  "Soviet  City  Development  in  1958."  Town  and  Country 
Planning,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  10,  October  1958,  pp.  3^5-393. 

Iitipressions  of  a  three-week  tour  of  the  USSR. 
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OsokLn,  1. 11.  "The  Study  of  Climate  of  Cities  as  an  Urgent  Present- 
Day  Problem."  Soviet  Geography,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  h,   April  1S62, 
pp.  55-58. 

An  outline  for  research  urged  in  vie^i  of  the  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Posokhin,  H.  "Moscow  Today  and  Tomorrow."  Pravada,  July  12, 

1962  (Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  Vol.  XIV,  Ho.  28, 
August  1962,  pp.  11-lli). 

Moscow's  chief  architect  outlines  recent  and  planned  develop- 
ment in  the  city. 

Rosenfield,  Isadore,  /JLan  Mather,  and  Morris  Zeitlin.  "Housing 
and  Tovrn  Planning  in  the  So-viet  Union."  Itesearch  Bulletin 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  Vol.  II,  Fo.  5,  Hay  31,  1937. 

Tsarist  heritage.  Adndnistrative  measures  for  city  planning. 
The  beginnings  of  city  planning  theory.  Housing  during  the 
1-st  and  2-nd  five-year  plans.  Building  technology.  Archi- 
tecttire.  Stiggested  references. 

Rozhin,  I,  "Moscow's  First  New  Toim,"  To^'m  and  Country  Planning? 
Vol.  XX^/III,  Ho.  3,  March  I960,  pp.  98-102 s  No.  h-5>   April- 
May  i960,  pp.  IU9-I53.  Map.  Site  plan. 

Describes  the  town  of  Krjoikovo,  a  new  satellite  tox-m  near 
Moscow. 

Sosnovj'-,  Timothy.  "Housing  in  the  I'Jorkers'  State."  Problems  of 
Communism,  Vol.  V,  Ho.  6,  Hovember-Decsmber  1956,  pp.  31-39. 

A  hostile,  pessimistic  evaluation  of  Soviet  progress  in  hous- 
ing construction. 

Svetlicliny,  B.  "On  the  System  of  Training  Highly  Qualified  (Urban) 
Economists."  Problems  of  Economics,  Vol.  II,  No.  6,  October 
1959,  pp.  22-23:  " 

Cites  examples  of  poor  city  and  regional  planning  that  have 
led  to  high  costs,  housing  losses,  or  poor  living  conditions. 
Points  to  needed  planning  measures  to  increase  efficiency  in 
city  building  and  u.se  of  land  and  other  urban  resources. 

Touretski,  Ch.  "Regional  Planning  of  the  National  Economy  in  the 
USSR  and  Its  Bearings  on  Regionalism."  International  Social 
Science  Journal,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  1959,  pp.  380-392. 

Useful  background  information  for  understanding  Soviet  city 
planning.  Describes  the  mechanics,  dynamics,  implementation, 
and  problems  of  the  Soviet  system  of  national,  regional  and 
local  planning  —  a  perpetual  democratic  circular  system 
operating  from  the  bottom  up  and  back  again,  having  the  cent- 
ral goal  of  advancing  the  econondc  and  cultural  welfare  of 
the  people. 
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USSR  Council  of  lanisters.  State  Committee  for  Construction.  Regu- 
lations and  Worms  for  Planning  and  Construction  of  Cities. 
Moscow,  195°.  (Translated  from  the  Russian.  IJashingtons  U. 
S.  Joint  Publications  Research  Service  No.  9891,  September 
U,  1961.  211i  pp.  Maps.  Tables.  Diagrams). 

Regulations  proposed  by  the  USSR  Academy  of  Construction  and 
Architecture  and  the  USSR  Tov/n  Planning  and  Construction  Div- 
ision of  the  Gostroy.  A  basic  document  for  understanding 
Soviet  city  planning  policy. 

Valentei,  D.  "On  the  Construction  of  Cities  During  the  Transition 
to  Communism."  Voprosy  Ekonomii,  ¥.0.  h,   I960  (Problems  of 
Economics,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  September  I960,  pp.  U8-55). 

Discusses  city  planning,  optimum  city  size,  satellite  cities, 
residential  microdistricts,  urban  services  and  aiaenities. 

Varlamov,  V.S.  "On  a  Quantitative  Assessment  of  the  Economic- 
Geographic  Situation  of  Cities."  Voprosi  Geografii,  No.  66, 

1965,  pp.  130-lUO  (Soviet  Geography,  Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  January 

1966,  pp.  52-59). 

Suggests  that  planners  replace  the  "favorable-unfavorable" 
designations  of  the  economic-geographic  situations  of  cities 
■with  a  quantitative  index  based  on  the  combined  production 
and  transport  costs  of  materials  and  goods  to  the  consumer. 

Vladimorov,  U.V.,  F.M.  Listengurt  and  N.I.  Naymark.  "Some  Aspects 
of  the  Formation  of  Urban  Settlement  Patterns."  Izvestiya 
Akademii  Nauk  SSSR,  Seria  Geograficheskaya,  I966,  No.  5,  pp. 
57-67  (Soviet  Geography,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2,  February  1967, 
pp.  58-70.  Haps.  Bibliography). 

The  authors  identify  systems  of  urban  settlement  and  classify 
urban  places  in  terms  of  their  situation  Tdthin  systei^is  of 
settlement.  Such  situation  is  used  as  a  criterion  for  decid- 
ing whether  future  industrial  groxith  of  a  place  should  be 
stimulated  or  restricted. 

¥alsh,  Annmaiie  Hauck.  The  Urban  Challenge  to  Government;  An 

International  Comparison  of  Tliirteen  Cities.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick  A.  Praeger,  1969.  29U  pp. 

How  the  selected  metropolises  are  governed  and  the  ways  urban 
governments  meet  metropolitan  der.iands  in  Calcutta,  Casablanca, 
Davo,  Karachi,  Lagos,  Leningrad,  Lima,  Lodz,  Paris,  Stocldiolm, 
Toronto,  Valencia  and  Zagreb. 
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Uright  H.  Iiyies.     "a  Visit  to  Russia."     The  Toim  Planning  Revievr, 
Vol.  XXE:,  Mo.  3,  October  19^8,  pp.  163-178.     Illustrated. 
Photos. 

An  account  of  a  three-ueek  tour  by  a  British  architect-plann- 
er.    Brief  discussion  of  planning  administration,  the  planning 
of  lioscou,  road  proposals,  neir  housing  schemes,   tree  planting 
and  monuments.     laev,  the  J3lGck  Sea  Coast.     Rural  planning. 
Stalingrad. 

Zhuravlyev,  A.  and  II.  Fyodrov.  "The  1-iicrodistrict  and  Her  Living 
Conditions."  Haulta  i  Zhizn,  Wo.  9,  I960  (The  Soviet  Review, 
Vol.  II,  Wo.  k,  April  1961,  pp.  37-UO). 

Discussion  of  microdistrict  planning. 
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